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Monthly Summary. 





Domestic.—Reuter’s Express takes from 
the Europe of the 17th September ultimo, 
a statement to the effect that Earl Russell 
has addressed to the diplomatic agents of 
the Queen accredited to various maritime 
powers a circular note, whose object is to 
give a certain amount of uniformity to laws 
punishing the slave-trade. Earl Russell 
commences by calling to mind that, not- 
withstanding the reprobation attaching to 
the slave-trade in negroes, that horrible 
traffic has not ceased to exist and to be the 
source of scandalous fortunes. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, actuated by the horror 
to which so odious a commerce has given 
rise throughout the world, has arrived at 
the conclusion that nothing would be more 
efficacious for its repression than to visit 
those guilty of it with punishment pro- 
portioned to the gravity of the evil. The 
noble lord, consequently, lays down the 
two following propositions: 1. That a de- 
claration, signed by the various powers, 
should assimilate the slave-trade to piracy. 
2. That the Governments which should 
adhere to that declaration should propose 
to their legislatures to apply the penalties 
issued against piracy to all such of their sub- 
jects as should be convicted of having 
transported human beings across the seas 
for objects of traffic, and to be employed 
as slaves, no matter in what countries or 
colonies of the world. We record the full 
text of this despatch in another column. 
Lord Brougham, who has been staying 
at Brougham Hall, Westmoreland, com- 
pleted his 87th year on the 19th ultimo. 





The venerable nobleman was reported to 
be in excellent health. 2 

Hayti.—Advices from Hayti (received 
vid Havana) state that General Geffrard 
has been obliged to give up the Presi- 
dency of the Republic to the revolutionary 
party. 

UnitTep States.—A national association, 
under the title of the ‘‘American Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission,” has been organ- 
ized in New York — Bishop Simpson, 
President; William Lloyd Garrison and 
John V. Farwell, Vice-Presidents ; Fred. 
Law Olmstead, General Secretary ; JacobR. 
Sheperd, Associate Secretary; and GeorgeC. 
Ward, Treasurer; which officers, with J. 
Miller McKim and J. M. Walden, Cor- 
responding Secretaries of the Eastern and 
Western Departments, constitute a Board 
of Managers. The Commission aims to 
co-operate with the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

The following is given as a revised list 
of the principal Assistant Commissioners 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, with their re- 
spective head-quarters : Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, General C. B. Fisk, Nashville, 
Tenn.; ‘South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, General R. Saxton, Beaufort, 
8. C.; Mississippi, Col. Samuel Thomas, 
Jackson; North Carolina, Col. E. Whit- 
tlesey, Raleigh; Louisiana, T. W. Con- 
way; Alabama, Gen. W. Swayne, Mont- 
gomery; Virginia, Col. O. Brown, Rich- 
mond; Missouri, Gen. J. W. Sprague, St. 
Louis; Texas, Gen. E. M. Gregory, Gal- 
veston; District of Columbia, Col. John 
Eaton, Jr. Washington. 

A delegation of prominent citizens re- 

resenting the nine Southern States have 
had an interview with President Johnson, 
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to affirm their allegiance to the Consti- 
tution and the Union, and express confi- 
dence in the President’s policy towards the 
South. Mr. Johnson, in replying to the 
sentiments expressed by the delegation, 
said he was glad to see the Southern people, 
after submitting the question of secession 
to the arbitrament of the sword, and hav- 
ing lost the cause, now frankly admitted 
their defeat, and were willing to become 
good citizens. The Government would do 
all in their power to restore civil authority 
in the South, and he hoped to see them 
again fully enjoying their old position in 
the Union. The Government had no dispo- 
sition to deal harshly with the South, not- 
withstanding the speeches published in 
various quarters breathing a different spirit. 
Though ding disintegration, he strongly 
opposed consolidation. The delegation 
ed the President for the generous 
and magnanimous expression of his kindly 
feeling towards the South. 
It is reported that all troops, except for 
eerie duty, will be withdrawn from the 
uthern States. 

The general news from the South is satis- 
factory. The Provisional Governments are 
being cordially supported by the people, 
who manifest a very strong desire to re- 
sume their former relations towards the 
national Government. The military rule 
is being gradually relaxed, and in two 
States—Mississippi and North Carolina— 
orders are said to have been received for 
an entire surrender of authority to the 
Provisional Governments. The action of 
the President, in rescinding General Slo- 
cum’s recent order prohibiting the or- 

ization of the Mississippi militia clearly 
indicated the entire confidence of the Go- 
vernment in the safety of withdrawing the 
Federal forces; and it is now announced 
that the national troops are arriving at 
Vicksburg, preparatory to evacuating Mis. 
sissippi altogether. 

In South Carolina a number of ex-Con- 
federate military leaders have been elected 
to local civil offices; but the general feeling 
towards the national Government is ad- 
mitted to be friendly, and the submission to 
its laws by the people to be complete and 
unreserved. 

It is said that white emigration from the 
Northern States to North Carolina and 
Georgia is rapidly increasing, and already 


The coloured people recently held a mass 
meeting at Raleigh for the purpose of ask- 
ing, by {popular voice, for enfranchise- 
ment. 

The enumeration and valuation of slaves 
are now being taken in Kentucky. Re- 
turns:from 79 out of 100 counties gives 
125,860 slaves, valued at 5,726,209 dollars, 
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affording an average per head of 45. 50. dols. 
The number in the State, in 1864, was 
203,987, valued at 34,179,246 dollars, giv- 
ing an average of 167 dollars per head. 
Something of a depreciation in one year. 
The auditor thinks that the total value of 
slaves in all the counties, this year, will 
not exceed 8,350,000 dollars. 

A letter from Baton Rouge says that im- 
proved cotton and sugar lands in Louisiana 
can be purchased at very low prices; some 
of the plantations being entirely deserted 
by the original proprietors, and confiscated 
by Government; others so heavily mort- 
gaged that they have been abandoned in 

espair; while others can be bought for a 
mere trifle on account of the owners being 
so disgusted with the negroes having been 
made freemen that they will not attempt 
to continue agricultural operations with 
them. Under Northern proprietors, it is 
said, the freemen will work willingly and 
industriously ; but they are very suspicious 
of the promises of those who were formerly 
their masters, and are rather reluctant in 
many cases to enter into contracts with 
them. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard, the 
—_ of the republican party and of the 

ical abolitionists, heads its leader column 
with a standing aay ae suggesting an 
amendment to the Constitution, to the 
effect that No StaTE SHALL MAKE ANY DIS- 
TINCTION IN CIVIL RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 
AMONG THE NATURALIZED CITIZENS OF THE 
Unitgep SraTEs RESIDING WITHIN ITS 
LIMITS, OR AMONG PERSONS BORN ON ITS 
SOIL OF PARENTS PERMANENTLY RESIDENT 
THERE, ON ACCOUNT OF RACE, COLOUR, OR 
DESCENT. 

At a recent meeting in New York, one 
of the speakers, Rev. Mr. Jones, in advo- 
cating the}claims of the coloured men to 
vote, stated that the census shews that in 
that city the negroes pay 25,000 dollars 
more than the cost of their own poor ; that 
in proportion to population, 37 of them 
went to war to every 25 white men, and 
that the number who cannot read is only 
1 in 7, while of whites it is 1 in 5. 

It is computed by the Richmond Republic 
that the late war has cost the South 
five thousand eight hundred millions of 
dollars, namely: twenty-five hundred mil- 
lions by loss of what was called slave pro- 
perty, nine hundred millions by ravages of 
war, nine hundred millions by loss of 
staple crops, five hundred millions of pro- 
perty sunk in Confederate debt, and one 
thousand millions by what must hereafter 
be paid by the South to liquidate principal 
jon interest of the national debt. This is 
a rough estimate, and falls short of the 
actual truth. The sum in sterling money 
is eleven hundred and sixty millious. 
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The Massachusetts Republican Conven- 
tion assembled on the 12th ult. Senator 
Sumner made a speech, in which he stated 
that neither the rebellion nor Slavery was 
ended, or would be until the negroes were 
placed upon a full equality with the whites 
before the law. The rebels must be ex- 
cluded from power, and neither vote nor 
be voted for Congress. They must see 
that they are not at once admitted into co- 
partnership of government. Resolutions 
were passed pledging support to President 
Johnson, and maintaining that the South 
cannot be entrusted with civil Government 
nor representation in Congress until then, 
and that Slavery is prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. 

The Alabama Reconstruction Convention 
assembled on the same day, and the South- 
Carolina Convention on the 13th. Reso- 
lutions introduced in the latter express- 
" ing dissatisfaction with President Johnson’s 
reconstruction policy were tabled. Mr. 
Perry addressed the members, and strongly 
endorsed the President’s policy. 

West Inpres.—The new Constitution 
for Dominica was publicly proclaimed by 
beat of drum on the 21st August ultimo. 
The population is now represented by 
seven members only, the Government 
having an equal number, but the Gover- 
nor has two votes. 

British Gutana.—The Creole is renew- 
ing an agitation for the introduction of 
Africans from Africa, as labourers. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that such a sug- 
gestion is not likely to be adopted, and we 
regret it has been seriously made. 

The Clarence had arrived at Demerara, 
and brought intelligence of the wreck of 
the Fusilier, bound to the colony with 
Coolie immigrants. She left Calcutta on 
the 17th March, with 491 people. She 
lost some 189 of the people from disease, 
and had to pu tinto Natal for medical as- 
sistance; and on the 25th of May she was 
wrecked there on the Biuff Rocks, twenty 
more of the people being drowned. 








THE SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


TuHE following statement, shewing what is 
the basis of the suffrage, in each State of 
the American Union, under its own Consti- 
tution, cannot but be especially interest- 
ing at this particular time, when the ques- 
tion of admitting the freedmen to equal 
privileges of citizenship with the whites is 
uppermost in the minds of all men. It 
will be seen that no two of the late Slave 
States agree in any other respect than that 
of excluding minors, blacks, and females 
from voting, while of the twenty-one Free 
States enumerated, eight permit negro 
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suffrage to a greater or less extent. These 
are the New-England States, New York 
and Ohio. Of the remainder, two—New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania—are strongly 
‘** Democratic ;” and the rest framed their 
Constitutions and applied for admission at 
a time when Slavery ruled Congress and 
the nation. Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, and 
Illinois (seven), admit as voters those not 
yet citizens ; and beside the New-England 
States, four—to wit: Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, California, and Minnesota—provide 
for voting by Indians. One (Massachu- 
setts) excludes the ignorant ; and one (Ore- 
gon) excludes Chinamen. 


THE SLAVE STATES. 
** DELAWARE, 
by her Constitution, as revised in 1831, art. 1, 
sec. 1, gives the elective franchise to ‘ every free 
white male citizen of the age of twenty-two 
years, or upwards,’ who has resided one year in 
the State, and the last month thereof in the 
county, and who has within two years paid a 
county tax, assessed at least six months before 
the election ; every free white male citizen over 
twenty-one, and under twenty-two, may vote 
without paying any tax. Soldiers quartered in 
the State are not made voters thereby; idiots, 
insane persons, paupers, and felons, are excluded 
from voting, and the Legislature may Impose 
forfeiture of the right of suffrage as a punish- 
ment for crime. 
‘¢ MARYLAND, 

by her Constitution, adopted in 1851, art. 1, 
sec. 1, allows ‘every free white male person of 
twenty-one years of age, or upwards,’ who has 
resided one year in the State, six months in the 
county, and is a citizen of the United States, to 
vote in the election district in which he resides ; 
but no adult convicted of an infamous crime, Un- 
less pardoned, and no lunatic or person now 
compos mentis shall vote. 


‘* VIRGINIA, 


by her old Constitution of 1851, admitted to vote 
‘every white male citizen of Virginia of twenty- 
one years, who has resided two years in the 
State and twelve months in the county, except 
persons of unsound mind, paupers, non-com- 
missioned officers, soldiers, seamen, or marines, 
in the United Service, or persons convicted of 
bribery, or some infamous offence: persons in 
the military and naval United-States’ service not 
to be deemed residents by virtue of being stationed 
therein. 
‘©NORTH CAROLINA, 

by her Constitution of 1775, prescribed three 
bases of suffrage : 

“6¢], All FREEMEN twenty-one years old, who 
have lived in the county twelve months, and have 
had a freehold of fifty acres for six months, may 
vote for a member of the Senate. 

*6¢9, All FREEMEN of like age and residence, 
who have paid public taxes, may vote for mem- 
bers of the House of Commons for the county. 

«©¢3, The above two classes may, if residing 
or owning a freehold in a town, vote for members 
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of the House of Commons for such town: pro- 
vided they shall not already have voted for a 
member for the county, and vice versd.’ 

“« By the Constitution, as amended in 1835, all 
freemen, twenty-one years of age, living twelve 
months in the State, and owning a freehold of 
fifty acres for six months, shall vote, except that 

** No free negro, free mulatto, or free person 
of mixed blood, descended from negro ancestors 
to the fourth generation inclusive (though one 
ancestor of each generation may have been a 
white person), shall vote for members of the 
Senate or House of Commons.’ 


** SOUTH CAROLINA, 


by her Constitution of 1790, prescribed that every 
free white man, of the age of twenty-one years, 
being a citizen, and two years a resident of the 
State, having owned a freehold of fifty acres, or a 
town lot, for six months, or, in default thereof, 
having paid a tax of three shillings sterling, 
shall vote for members of either House. fC) 
person, however, was eligible to such seat ex- 
cept a free white man, of the age of twenty-one 
years—a citizen, and for three years a resident 
of the State; and, if a resident in the district, 
‘he must own 500 acres of land and ten negroes, 
or real estate to the value of 150/. sterling; ifa 
non-resident, he shall own a freehold therein 
‘worth 500/. sterling. 

** This was amended in 1808, giving the suf- 
frage to ‘every free white man of the age of 
‘twenty-one years (paupers and non-commissioned 
‘officers and privates U. S. A. excepted), being a 
‘citizen and a resident for two years, with a free- 
hold of fifty acres, or a town lot for six months 
in the district, or in default thereof being himself 
for six months a resident of the district.’ 


‘6 GEORGIA, 


by her Constitution adopted in 1798, declares 
that ‘ the electors of the General Assemby shall 
be citizens and inhabitants of the State, shall 
have paid all taxes required of them, and re- 
sided six months in the county.’ 


“ KENTUCKY, 


by her Constitution adopted in 1850, makes 
‘every free white male citizen of the age of 
twenty-one years, who has resided two years in 
the State, one year in the county, and sixty 
days in the precinct, a qualified elector.’ 


** TENNESSEE, 


by her Constitution adopted in 1834, gave the 
elective franchise to every free white man of the 
age of twenty-one years, being a citizen of the 

nited States, and for six months a citizen of 
the county; provided that all persons of colour 
who are competent witnesses in a court of justice 
against a white man may also vote. 


* LOUISIANA, 


by the old Constitution of July 31st,1852, gives the 
ballot to every free whi‘e male who has attained 
the age of twenty-one years, and has resided 
twelve months in the State and six months in 
the parish. 

** MISSISSIPPI 


makes every free white male person of twenty- 
one years of age, who shall be a citizen of the 
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United States, and who has resided one year in 
the State and four months in the connty, aquali- 
fied elector. 

** ALABAMA 


is the same as Mississippi, with the substitution 
of three months’ residence in the county. 


** FLORIDA 


limits the suffrage to ‘every free white person’ of 
twenty-one years of age, a citizen of the United 
States, two years a resident of the State, and 
six months of the county—duly enrolled in the 
militia—and duly registered, provided that no 
soldier or seaman quartered therein shall be 
deemed a resident, and the Legislature may ex- 
clude from voting for crime. 


** ARKANSAS 


makes every free white male citizen of the 
United States, twenty-one years of age, who 
shall have resided six months in the State, a 
qualified voter in the district where he resides, 
except that no soldier, seaman, or marine in the 
United-States’ service can vote in the State. 


‘6 TEXAS, 


ives the vote to ‘every free male person’ who 
Shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
a citizen of the United States, or of the Republic 
of Texas, one year a resident of the State, and 
six months of the county (Indians not taxed, 
Africans, and the descendants of Africans ex- 
cepted). 
THE FREE STATES, 
** MAINE, 
by her Constitution, adopted October 29, 1819, 
—_— the ballot to every male citizen of the 
nited States of the age of twenty-one years 
and upwards, excepting paupers, persons under 
guardianship, and Indians not taxed, having 
resided in the State three months. But persons 
in the military, naval, or marine service, quar- 
tered in the State, and students attending a 
seminary of learning, do not acquire a residence 
thereby. (Includes negroes.) 


‘‘NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

by her Constitution, adopted 1792, gives the 
ballot to ‘every male inhabitant’ of twenty-one 
years, except paupers and persons excused from 
paying taxes at their own request. Freehold 
property qualifications were formerly required 
for office-holders, but these are abolished. New 
Hampshire never excluded coloured men from 
voting or holding office. 


‘¢ VERMONT, 


which abolished Slavery by her Constitution, 
adopted July 4, 1793, declared in her Bill of 
Rights that ‘all freemen, having sufficient 
evidence of common interest with an attachment 
to the community, have a right to elect officers 
and be elected into office.’ By article 21, ‘every 
man’ twenty-one years of age, who has resided 
one year in the State, who behaves himself 
quietly and peaceably, and who will take an 
oath to vote ‘so as in your conscience you shall 
judge will most conduce to the best good’ of the 
State, may vote. In Vermont, therefore, ‘a 
white man is as good as a negro, if he behaves 
himself as well ’—not otherwise. 
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‘* MASSACHUSETTS, 


by her original Constitution, adopted in 1780, 
gave the ballot to every male person twenty-one 
acer of age, resident in the Commonwealth, 

aving an annual income of 3/. from a freehold, 
or any estate worth 607. 

‘* By the amendment now in force, the ballot 
belongs to every male citizen twenty-one years 
of age, (except paupers and persons under 
guardianship,) who shall have paid any tax 
assessed within two years, or who shall be ex- 
empted from taxation. But by article 20 of the 
amendment, ‘No person shall have the right 
to vote, or be eligible to office under the Con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth, who shall not 
be able to read the Constitution in the English 
language, and write his name: Provided, how- 
ever, that the provisions of this amendment shall 
not apply to any person prevented by a physical 
disability from complying with its requisitions, 
nor to any person who now has the right to vote, 
nor to any person who shall be sixty years of 
age and upwards at the time this amendment 
shall take effect.’ Massachusetts, therefore, 
never excluded any man from voting on account 
of colour. 

“RHODE ISLAND, 


by her Constitution of 1842, gives the right of 
suffrage : 

*}, To every male citizen, of full age, one 
year in the State, six months in the town, own- 
ing real estate worth 134 dollars, or renting for 
7 Gollars per annum. 

“2. To every native male citizen of full age, 
two years in the State, six months in the town, 
who is duly registered, who has paid one dollar 
tax, or done militia service within the year. 
Hence in Rhode Island a native negro votes 
without a property qualification, while a foreign- 
born white citizen cannot. 


* CONNECTICUT 


gives the ballot to all persons, white or black, 
who were freemen at the adoption of her Con- 
stitution (1818), and subsequently to ‘every 
white male citizen of the United States, of full 
age, resident six months in the town, and owning 
a freehold of the yearly value of seven dollars, 
or who shall have performed militia duty, paid a 
State tax, and sustained a good moral character 
within the year. This was amended in 1845 
by striking out the property and tax-paying 
qualifications, and fixing the residence at one 
year in the State and six months in the town. 
Only those negroes have voted in Connecticut 
who were admitted free men prior to 1818. 


** NEW YORK 


admits to the suffrage ‘every male citizen,’ of 
full age, who shall have been ten days a citizen, 
one year in the State, four months in the county, 
aud thirty days in the district. But no man of 
colour shall vote unless he has been three years 
a citizen of the State, and for one year the 
owner of a freehold worth 250 dollars over in- 
cumbrances, on which he shall have paid a tax, 
and he is to be subject to no direct tax unless he 
owns such freehold. Laws are authorized, and 
have been passed, excluding from the suffrage 
persons convicted of bribery, larceny, for any 
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infamous crime, also persons betting on the 
election. No person gains or loses a residence 
by reason of presence or absence in the service 
of the United States, nor in navigation, nor as 
a student in a seminary, nor in any asylum or 
prison. A registry law also exists. 


‘*NEW JERSEY, 


the first of those enumerated which absolutely 
makes colour the test of voting, and in which 
Slavery existed up to a very recent period, gives 
the ballot, by its Constitution of 1844, to ‘ every 
white male citizen’ of the United States, of full 
age, residing one year in the State and five 
months in the county, except that no soldier or 
marine quartered therein shall acquire the right, 
and no pauper, idiot, insane person, or person 
convicted of a crime which excludes him from 
being a witness, shall vote. 


‘* PENNSYLVANIA 


gives a vote to ‘every white freeman,’ of full 
age, who has resided one year in the State and 
ten days in the election district, and has within 
two years paid a tax; except that a once quali- 
fied voter returning into the State after an ab- 
sence which disqualifies him from voting, regains 
his vote by a six months’ residence, and except 
that white free citizens under twenty-two and 
over twenty-one vote without paying taxes. 


‘* OHIO, 


by her Constitution of 1851, limits the elective 
franchise to ‘every white male citizen’ of the 
United States, of full age, resident one year in 
the State, excluding persons in the military and 
naval service, and idiots, and insane persons. 
But the courts of Ohio having held that every 
person of one-half white blood is a ‘ white male 
citizen’ within the Constitution, and that the 
burden of proof is with the challenging party to 
show that the person is more than half black, 
which is impracticable, we believe that in prac 
tice negroes in Ohio vote without restriction. 


** INDIANA 


gives the right of suffrage to ‘every white male 
citizen of the United States,’ of full age and six 
months’ residence in the State, and every white 
male of foreign birth and full age who has re- 
sided one year in the United States and six 
months preceding the election in the State, and 
who has declared his intentions to become a 
citizen. No soldier or marine shall acquire a 
vote by being quartered in the State, nor shall 
any person lose his vote by absence in the service 
of the State or United States. ‘No negro or 
mulatto shall have the right of suffrage.’ 


** ILLINOIS, 


by her Constitution of 1847, gives the vote to 
‘every white male citizen’ of full age, residing 
one year in the State, and ‘every white male in- 
habitant’ who was a resident of the State at the 
adoption of this Constitution. Like provisions to 
those of Indiana exist here relative to soldiers, 
seamen, marines, and persons in the service of 
the United States. 


‘¢ MISSOURI, 


by her recent Free-State Constitution, excludes 
the blacks from voting. 
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‘* MICHIGAN, 

by her Constitution, adopted 1850, gives the 
ballot to every white male citizen, to every white 
male inhabitant residing in the State, June 24, 
1865, and to every white male inhabitant re- 
siding in the State, Jan. 1, 1850, who has de- 
clared his intentions, &c., or who has resided 
two and a half years in the State, and declared 
his intentions, and to every civilized male Indian 
inhabitant not a member of any tribe. But no 
person shall vote unless of full age, and a resi- 
dent three months in the State and ten days in 
the town. Like provisions as to persons in mili- 
tary and naval service, students, &c. 


** TOWA. 


“Every ‘white male citizen’ of the United 
States, of full age, resident six months in the 
State, sixty days in the county (with like excep- 
tions of persons in military or naval service, 
idiots, insane persons, and criminals). 


** WISCONSIN. 

“Every male person of full age, resident one 
year in the State, and being either, 1. A white 
citizen of the United States; 2. A white alien, 
who has declared his intentions; 3. A person of 
Indian blood, who has once been declared a 
citizen by act of Congress; 4. Civilized persons 
of Indian descent, not members of any tribe. 
(With like exceptions of felons, insane persons, 
and soldiers, &c., stationed in the State.) 


$* CALIFORNIA, 


“ Every white ‘male citizen of the United 
States (or of Mexico, who shall have elected 
to become a citizen of the United States under 
treaty of Queretaro), of full age, resident six 
months in the State and thirty days in the 
district. The legislature has power to extend 
the right to Indians and their descendants. 
(Like sundry provisions as above.) 


‘“ MINNESOTA. 

‘‘ Every male person of full age, resident one 
year in the United States and four months in 
the State, and beinz either, 1. A white citizen of 
the United States; 2. A white alien, who has de- 
clared his intentions; 3. Civilized persons of 
mixed white and Indian blood; 4. Civilized In- 
dians, certified by a district court to be fit for 
citizenship. (Like sundry provisions as above.) 


* OREGON. 

** Every white male citizen of full age, six 
months a resident in the State, and every white 
male alien, of full age, resident in the United 
States one year, who has declared his intentions, 
may vote, but ‘no negro, Chinaman, or mu- 
Jatto.’ 

8 KANSAS 
gives the ballot to every white male adult, resi- 
dent six months in the State and thirty days in 
the town, who is either a citizen or has de- 
clared his intentions. 


“WEST VIRGINIA, 
“Every white male citizen (except minors, 


lunatics, and felons), resident one year in the 
State and thirty days in the county.” 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HOWARD ON 
THE FREEDMEN. 


WE place on record a statement on the con- 
dition and prospects of the Freedmen, made 
by Major-General Howard, Superintendent 
of the Freedmen’s Department, or ‘‘ Bu- 
reau,” which, we feel sure, will deeply in- 
terest our readers. The General was re- 
cently called upon to address a meeting of 
the Maine Freedmen’s Relief’ Association, 
held in Theomair Hall, Kennebec, Maine, 
and spoke as follows : 


“ Just at evening yesterday Mr. King met 
me, and informed me that it was his purpose to 
hold a meeting in behalf of the freedmen in this 
place to-day, and wished me to address it. In 
travelling hither and thither through the coun- 
try, I have found that nearly every man is more 
or less interested in this great work of the freed- 
men. Each one questions me—wants to know 
what the Government proposes to do, and how it 
intends to go to work to accomplish the results 
so much desired. It is a great deal of work to 
answer individuals concerning these matters; 
and though I have come here to escape hard 
work at Washington, and to get a little rest and 
refreshment, it has been my intention to prepare 
for publication a statement of the purposes of the 
Government. I have not yet found time to pre- 
pare such a statement, and I have consented to 
come here without special preparation, to talk 
a little to you, hoping to answer the questions 
usually propounded to me, so as to let you know 
what is the duty of every Christian patriot to- 
ward the freedmen. As much of the subject par- 
takes of a secular nature, it would seem better 
not to discuss it on the Sabbath-day; but as it 
is, to a great extent, a benevolent object, and 
connected with.our duty as Christians, there is 
a propriety in speaking of it at the present 
time. The Government, through Mr. Lincoln’s 
proclamation of emancipation, decreed that all 
slaves within certain insurrectionary States 
should be free, and pledged the faith of the en- 
tire nation that they should for ever remain free. 
The objeet in the establishment of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau was mainly to aid the Govern- 
ment in keeping that pledge. When I arrived 
at Richmond from Goldsborough with the army 
of Tennessee, I received a telegram from Wash- 
ington, directing me to report at once to the 
Secretary at War. I went from the command 
of that army without knowing why I was ordered 
to Washington. On the way thither an officer 
suggested that the Government wished to put 
me in charge of the new Bureau. I thought the 
matter over sore har remainder of the jour- 
ney, and came to the conclusion, that if that was 
the intention of the department it was my duty 
to assume the charge. On my first interview 
with the Secretary of War, he remarked that 
Mr. Lincoln had been a good deal perplexed as 
to the proper execution of the law, and the 
proper officer to be placed at the head of the 
Bureau. He wished me to assume the duties of 
the office. With little reflection, and without 
even having read the law, I consented to do so, 
I found that the Bureau had no building, no 
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clerks, no organization; and, on reading the law, 
I found that the duties of the office were in a 
great degree left to the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Commissioner of the Bureau. 
The force allowed was: A commissioner, ten 
clerks, and ten assistant-commissioners. There 
were a few words about abandoned lands, a few 
words about refugees, and a few words about 
relief establishments. All the rest was left for 
organization by the commissioner. First the 
Secretary of War assigned me a building. Next 
I secured officers and clerks by detail from the 
army, for I found that there was no appropria- 
tion of money to aid in the work. Thus I hada 
law to execute, without the specified means to 
execute it. But as they had placed the Bureau 
in the War Department, I was enabled to secure 
officers by detail from the army without increase 
of pay, as provided in the law. In the selection 
of these agents I looked over the army, and 
selected the best I could find. I took generally 
those who had been long in the work—men who 
had been successful, and who were earnest in 
securing the rights of the freedmen. When I 
was compelled to go beyond this class, I took 
those whom I knew to be men of integrity and 
with Christian hearts. I formed a Committee 
of assistant-commissioners who met in Wash- 
ington. To them I submitted the subject I 
wishad them to consider. They laid before me 
plaus which I revised, and the whole was pub- 
lished as Circular No. 5. Upon that circular 
the transactions of the Bureau thus far are 
founded. It was found that ten assistant-com- 
missioners, which allowed only one to a whole 
State, and in some cases only one to two or three 
States, were entirely insufficient. They must 
have medical officers and sub-agents, to see that 
the freedmen are protected in their rights. The 
result of all the reflection and advice the Bureau 
could command was, that it was determined to 
make use of the military governments obtaining 
in the South. Sub-agents were secured, or 
military officers detailed for the purpose, each 
reporting to the assistant-commissioner having 
jurisdiction over his respective district. The 
limits of the sub-district are regulated in the 
same manner as the military sub-districts of the 
department. Thus a sufficient number of offi- 
cers were secured to render the execution of the 
law more easy. As I before remarked, the main 
object of the establishment of this Bureau was to 
afford a practical opportunity for the realization 
to the freedmen of the promise made to them by 
the Government in Mr, Lincoln’s proclamation 
of emancipation. You may ask how this is to 
be accomplished. That is the question that oc- 
curred to me, and it is a very difficult problem 
to solve. However, I had some information 
which was of use to me in the decision of the 
question. Before the war I had spent nearly a 
year in a Southern State. I had been somewhat 
in doubt before I went to the South whether 
Slavery was right or wrong, considered ab- 
stractly. Many had told me that the evils of 
which complaint had been made were not neces- 
sarily part of the system, but merely addenda— 
evils not inherent in the principles of Slavery. 
It was said that similar objections might be 
raised against institutions undoubtedly good, 
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and that it was the abuse and not the use of the 
institution which rendered it obnoxious to cen- 
sure. I studied the character of the system, and 
concluded that if certain features which were 
apparent in the system were necessarily atten- 
dant upon it, there was something rotten, 
radically evil, in the whole system. I have not 
yet seen any reason to change my opinion. I at 
that time noticed differences in the management 
and methods of business of slave-owners. During 
the past four years it has been my lot to bein 
the Southern States most of the time. We 
have had hundreds of freedmen around our camp 
every day. We have been in constant inter- 
course with them. We have been on the aban- 
doned plantations. We have been through the 
States of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, and North Ca- 
rolina, and from these many opportunities have. 
become pretty familiar with Slavery in its 
various forms as it has appeared in its practical 
workings. Hence, on assuming the charge of 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
doned Lands, I did not feel quite so ignorant of 
the matters with which I had to deal as the 
wrong and people of the South seemed to think 
was. They came to me, and advised me con- 
cerning many matters; they wrote me letters 
asking me what I intended to do, and telling me 
that I must not do this or that, or that I must 
do something else. I also had letters from the 
North, each one proposing a plan for the settle. 
ment of the entire question, sometimes based on 
experience in the West Indies, sometimes drawn 
from the case of a remote island in the ocean, 
sometimes from a few months’ experience as 
teacher in the South. Thus I had a variety of 
plans from all parts of the country, every 
one proposing a complete settlement of all 
questions. I looked them all over, examined 
them thoroughly, and I believe prayerfully. I 
wished simply to have the best plan for effecti 
the desired object. The War Department plneed 
every thing, letters,documents, recommendations, 
&c., in my hands. It was a difficult task, and 
I will tell you how I set about the work. The 
first business was to late labour. There was 
a variety of plans for the accomplishment of this. 
One proposed that every former slave should 
leave his former owner, and that they should 
flock into villages by themselves, where they 
might live separated from the white, and form a 
community. Another wanted Northern men to 
emigrate to the South, and employ the freed- 
men in cultivating the soil. Another wished to 
have them set at work on the Pacific Railroad. 
Still another thought they could be most pro- 
fitably employed in constructing dykes all along 
the Mississippi River. ‘The plan adopted was to 
have former owners, as far as practicable, who 
had work to do, employ each the men who had 
been his slaves. I mean where they had not 
left their own homes, or voluntarily returned. 
I knew that they had been able to support their 
slaves on their plantations, or rather that the 
masters had been supported by the labour of their 
slaves, and that very large fortunes had been 
made, so that it is wonderful how many peo- 
ple there are at the South who are worth 
more than 20,000 dollars. ‘The system of 
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contracts was chosen. You may say that 
was already in operation. Well, 1 mean that 
of all the plans proposed and tried, that was 
selected as the best, for the present at least. 
It was determined that the contracts should be 
bond fide agreements, in which each should have 
a duty to perform, and both be held to it. You 
may ask if it is practicable to make and enforce 
these contracts all through the Southern States. 
It may not be, but it is the purpose of the Burean 
and of the Government to encourage them by all 
the means in their power, and when made, to 
protect both parties to the contract. Some say, 
* But this is equivalent to Slavery, and will 
lead to the re-enslavement of the blacks.’ No, 
it is not; but it is precisely equivalent to con- 
tracts everywhere. And the evils of the system 
are less than by any other known one. Most of 
the freedmen being ignorant of the rights and 
duties of liberty to which they have come, if 
unemployed, they accumulate in villages, and 
their idleness leads to corruption and crime. If 
they can be induced to enter into eontracts, they 
are taught that there are duties as well as privi- 
leges of freedom. And the system thus far has 
worked well. The employers are furnished with 
labourers, and the employed get work and wages 
secured by a lien on the crops or something else. 
You may say that this does not cover all cases, 
that communities of freedmen have already 
collected at Norfolk, Beaufort, St. Helena Island, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, New Orleans, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and elsewhere, and that suffering 
does already exist in those places. This is true, 
and in the case of these villages the Bureau re- 
cognises the agency and the benefits of the bene- 
volent institutions which have done so much 
to relieve suffering there. But our agents 
have established intelligence offices, are makin 
a census of the people there, and undertake to fin 
employers and employés for those wanting either. 
By these means we have found in some locali- 
ties, for example Washington, three times as 
many places as we can find freedmen to fill 
them. The rental of land furnishes another 
means of employing the freedmen. Immense 
numbers of blacks have followed our armies 
in their marches through the enemy's coun- 
try. Eight thousand followed General Sher- 
man through South Carolina. These were all 
turned over to General Saxton, who distributed 
them among the islands abandoned by their 
owners and taken possession of by the Govern- 
ment. Each has the rental of forty acres, more 
or less. This plan, under General Saxton’s 
sppervision, has succeeded, and has been fol- 
lowed elsewhere. Near Norfolk, near Rich- 
mond, and opposite Washington, abandoned 
houses, as well as lands, are rented by coloured 
people, or by the employers of such. All these 
means have been taken to give the freedmen the 
ongrem fruits of freedom. Some may ask, 
o they give these results? In answer, I would 
say, that wherever a fair opportunity for their 
trial has been given, the success has been even 
ren than we could have anticipated. At 
avis's Bend, on the Mississippi, the coloured 
people have already laid up more than 100,000 
dollars, It is the aim of the Bureau to en- 
courage the different benevolent institutions. 
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Industrial schools have been started, with the 
best results. I saw an excellent one at Norfolk. 
A Quaker lady taught girls to sew and make dif- 
ferent garments; and wherever these schools 
have been tried they have paid their way. It is 
the duty of the assistant-commissioners to in- 
troduce compensated labour everywhere, to pre- 
vent the freedmen from accumulating debts, and 
becoming impoverished thereby. They thus save 
expense to the Government, and enable the bene- 
volent institutions to dispense their charities 
elsewhere, where necessity is already upon them. 
The consequence of all this labour and vigilance 
in behalf of the freedmen is, that the national 
Government is now obliged to keep and take 
care of fewer negroes than white people. There 
is one more method used for employing freed- 
men, which is, by carrying on Government 
farms. The plan of letting or selling abandoned 
lands is held in abeyance at ‘present. The Go- 
vernment policy in regard to such lands is not 
yet well defined; and while such property has 
been described as lands left by the owners for 
purposes hostile to the Government, it is deemed 
best, at present, not to dispose of them. Ifa 
clear title to them could be given, they could all 
be leased or sold in a very short time; but until 
some of the many questions as to the ownership 
can be settled, people are afraid either to rent or 
purchase them. Meanwhile, the Government 
carries them on with the aid of the freedmen, 
and the proceeds either go into the Treasury or 
accumulate in funds for the benefit of the freed- 
men. We have a financial agent in Washington 
who takes care of these funds, and keeps strict 
accounts of their proceeds. The second task of 
the Bureau, in the interest of the Jate slaves, is 
the encouragement of education. Some one may 
ask, Why not take the matter entirely under 
your control? It is impossible. It would be as 
difficult to control the school system in South 
Carolina as in Maine, and there would be the 
same jealousy, were it undertaken in the former 
State, as there would be here if I attempted to 
dictate to you. Meanwhile, so long as the States 
of the South are under military control, I have 
consented to give them a superintendent of schools 
for each State. This officer is to exercise general 
supervision for schools over all the schools for 
freedmen in the State under his care. Soon 
after 1 assumed charge of the Bureau complaint 
arose, because the rations of teachers were cut 
off. They were allowed to purchase them at the 
cost price, but not to draw them for nothing. 
The commissioner, as all other officers at Wash- 
ington, is between two fires. Taxes are to be 
paid, but the work is to be done. The people 
cry out against expense, and cry, ‘ Retrench, re- 
trench.” The War Department responds by 
mustering out its officers and soldiers. Still the 
Commissary-General complains that a great 
many rations are issued to teachers and agents. 
There is no law for it, and the Commissary- 
General determines to retrench in that particular. 
The best regulation that could be framed was to 
cut off the free ration, but allow them to pur- 
chase at the cost price. It was never legal, and 
was simply allowed to be drawn by tacit consent. 
However, the agents pleaded for the ration, and 
asserted that its withdrawal would take away 
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one-half of the teachers. I went to the Com- 
missary-General, to the Secretary of War, 
and to the President, and they all coincided in 
the opinion that the best thing to be done was 
that which I have already told you was done. I 
think that the plan will work well. Just before 
I left Washington, Captain Wilder, of Virginia, 
told me that the free people are willing to feed 
teachers if they would only come to them. I 
think that will be done, and it secures what we 
want —self-sustaining schools. I have found 
that black people are like other human beings. 
They have pride like white people. They don’t 
like to be pauperized or regarded as paupers ; 
and if they can do something to aid in teaching 
themselves, they are glad to doit. It is found 
that they will attend those schools most where 
they are Sogn ge to pay the most. The entire 
withdrawal of aid would spoil the schools. It 
must be withdrawn gradually. We must aid 
them now. We afford the same protection to 
churches. Where preachers or teachers desire 
help which we can give ‘them, we are glad to 
give it. The third means used by the Bureau 
for its work is the formation of relief establish- 
ments. These I divide into orphan asylums, 
homes, and hospitals. The orphan asylums are 
mostly conducted by voluntary associations. 
Rations are issued to them, and will probably 
continue to be issued for some time. Some of 
these contain striking cases, where relief is called 
for imperatively. Some of the inmates are with- 
out arms, some without legs, others are old and 
decrepid, and still others blind or deaf. Most of 
them have been separated from their former 
homes by the operations of war, or by com- 
pulsion of their former owners, and we must 
protect and support them. The fourth and last 
general method to forward the ends of the 
establishment of the Bureau is an effort to 
secure justice for the freed people. We find 
in the South some willing to act, and acting 
justly towards their former slaves. Others, even 
good men, are so imbued with a life-long preju- 
dice that they cannot act justly towards them. 
Still others will not. Now some one asks, How 
does the Bureau propose to secure this justice for 
them? The War Department has established 
railitary departments all over the South, as it 
has in the North. Officers are stationed in every 
State, and in all the important towns, to enforce 
the will of the Government. Unfortunately 
many in the South, and others, even among our 
own officers and soldiers, hate the negro. They 
always have, and they always mean to. These 
are not disposed to deal with justice towards the 
blacks. Others are always finding difficulties in 
the way, and imagine more than they find. 
The old masters come around them and persuade 
them that either they themselves must control 
the negroes, or the Government must exercise 
absolute authority over them. Hence pass orders 
and other odious restrictions are issued, which 
sometimes almost make me think it impossible 
that the promise of freedom to the coloured race 
should be sustained. However, to meet such 
cases, | drew up a circular, directing that dur- 
the interregnum, while the military power was 
relaxing its hold, and the civil power was not re— 
established, courts should be established by the 
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Bureau, and that in them the testimony of freed- 
men should be received. That little clause a 

the end worked well. Let me give you one or 
two cases. In Mississippi a man murdered his 
former slave. He was taken up for the crime; 
but the judge issued a writ of habeas corpus, and 
he was set at liberty. To save re-arrest he 
could go to a country where there was no judge, 

and he would thus be safe. The assistant-com- 
missioner telegraphed to me the facts, and that he 
was threatened with arrest for false imprison- 
ment. At my request the Secretary of War 

directed the department commander to arrest 
the person for murder, and try him by military 
court, and if the judge again attempted to issue 
a writ of habeas corpus, to arrest him also. I 
have not heard the result of the case, but have 
no doubt the man was tried. In Alexandria a 
judge declined to receive the testimony of a 
coloured man. His horse had been taken away 
from him. The agent of the Bureau interfered, 
and wrote the facts tome. I wrote a letter to- 
the mayor of the city, requesting that all such: 
cases should be turned over to the provost courts. 
He not only refused to do so, but also to an-- 
swer my letter. I wrote to the department 
commander on the subject, detailing the facts, 
and he accordingly drew up an order, which he 
never had occasion to use, for the authorities 
there found out that we were in earnest, and all 
such cases are now transferred to provost courts. 
I give you these two instances to shew you that 
we are doing what we can for the rights of the 
freedmen.* You may hear it said that we are not 
working for their benefit. We are working night: 
and day for the establishment of the rights of 
freedmen. The Government has solemnly pro- 
mised to them their freedom, and the fruits of 
freedom. It will keep that promise. We may” 
differ as to the methods to be used for this end, 
but the main principle we will adhere to. You 
may ask why I do not speak on other questions 
connected with the freedmen not yet settled by 
the people. It is not congenial to my character 
todo so. Iam placed in a responsible position 
to execute a special work. With the blessing of 
God, I and my helpers mean to execute our 
trust. You have given us a law to execute, and 
we are determined to do so. When you give us 
another law we will execute that. You will thus 
see, that by the regulation of labour as we are 
doing it, we prevented the breaking up of a so- 
ciety, and prevent what many supposed was inevi- 
table—insurrection and bloodshed. We also pro- 
cure the cultivation of the soil, and food for the 
freedmen themselves. By our schools we secure 
the gradual elevation and education of the race, 
so that, if we can go on as we have begun, it will 
not be long before they will be fitted for much 
higher duties than they are now competent to 
perform. It will not be long before they 
will be in a position to demand the full 
rights of citizens, and compete with the 
whites for a fair chance in labour and busi- 
ness. I ‘see that it is stated that General 
Cox, who is candidate for Governor of Ohio, has 
given it as the result of his experience and ob- 
servation, that the white and black race cannot 
permanently live together in the country. Now 
I have the highest respect for General Cox. I 
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esteem him as a thorough soldier, a Christian 
gentleman. But my experience leads me to a 
conclusion diametrically opposite. If my indivi- 
dual Jikes and dislikes may be referred to, I 
know that I can employ a negro, and he and I 
.can live together; and, if that is the case, there 
*s no reason why another two cannot do so like- 
wise. It shews that it is not a natural instinc- 
tive repugnance in us against the blacks. Fur- 
ther, 1 am conscious that I could employ twenty- 
five negroes on a farm and live with them, not 
only without beating them, but could love each 
and every one of them. I will use that strong 
term. But you say, ‘That is not social equality.’ 
Social equality isan absurdity. It does not exist 
anywhere, not here in Augusta. But, ‘in talk- 
ing of employing negroes, you suppose the white 
man was superior.’ Perhaps in the average he 
is. But ‘ would you like to see white men em- 
ployed by negroes? In answer I would say, 
that in Washington one of the wealthiest citizens 
is a coloured man, and he employs white clerks, 
who can not only endure the degradation, but are 
very glad of the employment. He transacts a 
very large business at home and in the West. 
This may seem to you an anomaly—an absur- 
dity. 1tis not; it is simply uncommon. There 
is a prejudice, and there is a conventionalism 
against it, but the prejudice is not radical nor 
instinctive, and all conventionalisms are liable to 
change. Let me tell you my method of solving 
the problem—how to rid yourselves of this pre- 
judice. It is, get more of the spirit of Christ. 
That will substitute love for hate in our preju- 
dices. But you will say, ‘This is not practical : 
the love of Christ is not so wide spread as to 
render this available.’ Well, then, interest will 
do it. We cannot dispense with their labour. 
Our intercourse, which we must hold with them 
as our employés, will serve to dissipate our pre- 
judices. This is my opinion, and I can back it 
with facts. Maryland has become a free State 
by her own act. In the southern part of Mary- 
land the slave-owners were devoted to the insti- 
tution. It was of ‘divine origin.’ Slavery was 
the ‘normal condition of the black race.’ They 
hung to it as long as they could; but fortunately, 
in the northern part of the State were brave men 
who fought against it, and they finally triumphed 
Immediately the former owners of slaves were 
determined to drive off their hands from their 
old homes. They could live with them as slaves, 
but not as free men. How is it now? They 
have agents whom they send to Richmond and 
elsewhere to collect freedmen to labour for them. 
They must have their help, and they are en- 
gaging as many as they can get. They are will- 
ing to pay from thirteen dollars to fifteen dollars 
for ordinary hands; they want the women for 
house labour; and the prospect is that there will 
seon be more negroes in that section than there 
were formerly slaves and free people of colour. 
They will have no trouble in living with the 
whites, nor the whites with them. ‘Thus it will 
beeverywhere. There are many other things con- 
nected with the operations of the Bureau which 
I have not touched upon. 1 might speak of 
marriage, how hard we are trying to bring fami- 
lies together, to have marriages solemnized by 
ministers of the Gospel, and striving to en- 
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courage and secure a higher state of morality 
among this people. In the matter of binding 
out children, too, we discountenance all such 
apprenticeships without the consent of parents. 
Where it has been done without their consent, 
we help parents to find their children and bring 
them back. The question of colonization is 
sometimes brought up. We say colonize as 
many as you please, with the consent of the 
colonized. If they wish to go to Liberia, or else- 
where, the Government and the Bureau will 
help them, but it will force no one. ‘Thus it will 
be seen that we have different systems in opera- 
tion, and we shal) continue to keep them in ope- 
ration until circumstances render any one of 
them detrimental to our object, when it will be 
immediately abandoned. I think that all we 
have to do is to aim at absolute justice to the 
blacks and whites, watching the signs of the 
times, and keeping a steady rein. I am quite 
sanguine of the result. I know there are murders 
in Mississippi and Georgia, and disturbances else- 
where, but these are individual cases, and not 
the rule. The work is going on comparatively 
well, I think; and, while we should be prepared 
for any contingency, we have a right to be san- 
guine. I believe that when God sent us forth to 
liberate this oppressed race He did not mean that 
they should be wholly engulphed. He intended 
that they should be free, and free to some pur- 
pose. If we attempt to re-enslave them, or to 
bind any heavy burdens upon them, He will 
chastise us again and again. The —_ of the 
times are that God meant that we shall do right. 
The Bureau has to depend upon voluntary asso- 
ciations for a great deal of its work, for sending 
teachers into the field, and partially to relieve 
the poor and distressed. No appropriation was 
made by Congress for the work before us; and 
when money once gets into the Treasury, we 
cannot get it out again without special appro- 
priation. When Congress meets I shall lay our 
wants before it. Until then we must depend, to 
some extent, on the associations already formed. 
Of this Society (the Maine Freedmen’s Relief 
Society) you know something. Its officers are 
generally personally known to you, and you are 
also aware that it is an auxiliary to one of the 
great national associations which give the Bu- 
reau material aid. I am opposed to a permanent 
establishment in Washington for the purposes 
for which the Bureau labours. I think our only 
efforts should be with a view to an end of all 
this. The subjects are entirely matters for State 
control; and when any State shews that it is 
able and willing to undertake the work—willing 
to take care of its own poor, and to deal justly 
by its coloured people—we shall be disposed to 
let them. Not until then. 

‘*] thank you for listening so attentively to 
me. The Bureau over which I have been placed 
is a responsible post, and in its administration I 
need your earnest support. Yet it is a work 
that especially needs the Divine blessing. It is 
God's work. It is a benevolent department of 
the Government, placed at Washington, that the 
Christian churches and voluntary benevolent 
Societies, and all lovers of justice, may have a 
friend near the head of the Goverument. They 
can rest assured that their interests will be cared 
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for, so far as it is in the power of the Bureau to 
do it. ‘The responsibilities of the administration 
are yours and the country’s, as well as mine ; and 
if we discharge them in the fear of God, doing 
what is right in his sight, and dealing justly 
with the people, for whose benefit the yen 
was established, we may truly make our nation 
what we all wish it to be—‘a nation whose God 
is the Lord.’” 











THE LATE MR. COBDEN ON THE 
AMERICAN WAR AND MEXICO. 
A sab interest attaches to the following 
extract from a letter written by the la- 
mented statesman to a French gentleman 
resident in Switzerland. His predictions of 
the ultimate triumph of the North over 
the South, and of the sudden collapse of 
the latter, shew how intimate was his ac- 
quaintance with the resources of the two 
sections, and with the causes of the con- 

test : 
* London, May 13, 1864. 

“My pEAaR ——: In your last letter you 
speak unfavourably of the prospects of the 
Northern party in America, You do not know 
that country. I travelled through the United 
States in 1835, and again in 1859, and have 
been a very careful student of all that has been 
passing there. I ought to know that country as 
well as anybody. Nothing, in my mind, is more 
certain in the future than that the North will 
destroy Slavery, ruin the slaveowners, and hold 
possession of the South. The mistake that 
people fall into in Europe, when they expect the 
success of the South, is, that they lose sight of 
the inherent weakness of a slave-owning com- 
munity, owing to the want of that mechanical 
development which constitutes the great power 
of modern society, as compared with former 
ages. Georgia, or Mississippi, or Alabama, are 
not modern communities in their organization and 
resources. They are a succession of plantations 
on which slaves do all the work, and containing 
within themselves all the different occupations, 
such as carpenters, smiths, and coopers, and 
which form distinct trades in free civilized States. 
In fact, Georgia and Mississippi are in the same 
state as Western Europe was in the fourteenth 
century. Georgia and Mississippi, each nearly 
as large as England, contain each only halfa 
million of white inhabitants, being less populous 
than England was in the time of the Saxons. 
Those whites are surrounded by nearly an equal 
number of slaves, who are ready to run away 
from their masters whenever the Federal armies 
approach. Thus, added to the want of me- 
chanical resources and the absence of accumu- 
lated wealth and population in towns, the South 
sees the negro, on whom it depends for the rude 
cultivation of the soil, deserting its plantations 
to enlist in the ranks of the invading army. It 
is true that the Southern whites fight well. 
They are a proud, haughty community, who 
have a contempt for Northern industry and for 
Northern men, just as all aristocrats have de- 
spised working men. They are more reckless of 
life, more accustomed to the use of arms, and 
have the Southern dash and fire, which make 
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them almost irresistible for a time. But nothing 
can compensate for the disadvantages under 
which they labour. Nothing can make a commu- 
nity, living like the feudal community of the 
thirteenth century, a match for the New-Eng- 
land population of the mineteenth century The 
North will ruin the South, not by any one or 
half-dozen decisive battles, but by its persistence, 
and by the irresistible weight of its resources. 
And I should not be surprised to see the South 
collapse very suddenly; for, having no social 
forces at its back, when once it is fairly broken 
in the field, it has nothing to fall back upon. If 
the North should realize my expectations, it will 
present itself before the Old World in a new and 
most formidable attitude, for it will have proved 
itself as great in war as in peace. It is the only 
country in the world which, while it is a first- 
class naval Power (for its mercantile tonnage is 
equal to our own), can keep 700,000 in the field. . 
Has your Emperor thought of all this in con- 
nection with his Mexican expedition? I confess 
I saw with amazement, as well as regret, the 
course which he took in sending an army to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of that wretched 
country. It reminded me, in the impolicy, of 
the expedition of the first Napoleon from Bayonne 
into Spain. No human being can restore Mexico 
to order, or confer on it the blessings of civilized 
progress. It requires the hand of God himself 
to effect such a change in that degraded popu- 
lation of half-castes. But does the Emperor 
know how deeply the public sentiment of the 
United States is outraged and humiliated by this 
attempt of a foreign Power to set up an empire 
at their door without consultation with them? 
How would you Frenchmen like to see the 
Yankees sending an army to establish a republic 
in Belgium without consulting you? Seeing the 
American newspapers regularly, I gather from 
them that the resentment against you for the 
Mexican intervention is ready to burst forth the 
moment the rebellion is in a sure way of defeat. 
The Americans will have some serious contro- 
versies with England, but they are of a nature 
to keep and employ the ingenuity of diplomatists. 
But I look for a peremptory demand from Wash- 
ington for explanations from the Tuilleries, 
which will lead to war or humiliation. I sin- 
cerely wish the Emperor would withdraw every 
French soldier immediately. 
** RicHARD CoBDEN.” 











PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S POLICY. 


WE subjoin an extract from a late number 
of the Daily News, which may be interest- 
ing to many who doubt the wisdom of 
President Johnson’s reconstruction policy. 
We trust the writer of the letter from 
Boston is not mistaken. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ DAILY NEWS.” 

** Sir,—I beg to enclose an extract from the 
letter of a well-known abolitiovist of Boston, in 
regard to the President’s policy and present po- 
sition. We are still labouring under so much 
honest ignorance, as well as knavish misrepre- 
sentation, about American affairs, that it is 
interesting to obtain what insight we may by 
the aid of those on the field. For my part, I 
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am glad to see tha‘ it is not the Democrats only 
who put faith in ‘ Andy Johnson.’ 
“Tam, &e., 
*¢ London, Sept. 19. “M. P. 


(ExrRact.) 
** Boston, August 31. 

“You ask me how I feel in regard to the 
— attitude of affairs in this country. In 
rief, I am entirely satisfied with the course 
they are taking. The President’s policy of re- 
construction, which displeased, terrified, and 
enraged so many, was, I am disposed to think, 
a wise one. It was meant as an experiment 
merely, and the failure of it is so complete and 
evident that no one now can say a single word 
in defence of milder measures. I doubt if Mr. 
Johnson had any confidence in its success. 1 
believe he is glad of its futility. It leaves him 
free now to inaugurate a more heroic policy. 
The pardons become infrequent, the trials come 
on with dignity, and are conducted with inexo- 
rable justice. The South is showing its own 
hand, and is using it to write its own sentence 
of condemnation. In regard to the blacks, all 
promises well. General Howard, the chief of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, is all that the negroes’ 
friends can ask for. We need now only time, and 
patience, and hope; and they will not be found 
weak or scanty when they are called for. The 
work is enormous, but immense powers are en- 
gaged in accomplishing it, and it is visibly going 
forward from day to day. It is really interest- 
ing to see the ‘solid men’ of Boston and of New 
York urging the President to grant suffrage to 
the freedmen as the only measure of safety to 
the country. The conservatives vie with the 
radicals in recommending radical processes, and 
in sharpening the axe for the root of the tree. 








TESTIMONIAL TO F. W. CHESSON. 


WE have received the following communi- 
cation, to which we beg to call the attention 
of anti-slavery friends : 


** TESTIMONIAL TO F, W. CHESSON, ESQ., 
HON. SECRETARY TO THE EMANCIPATION SOCIETY. 


** Dear Sir, 

“We beg to forward you with this a copy of 
a resolution passed at the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Emancipation So- 
ciety, and to request the favour of a subscription 
towards the Chesson ‘Testimonial. 

«+ We deeply feel that the duties which-were 
performed by Mr. Chesson with untiring ability 
and zeal, entailed upon him a large expenditure 
of time and energy, and demand from members 
of the Society a more emphatic recognition than 
would be rendered by a simple vote of thanks ; 
and we therefore trust to receive from you a 
contribution to the fund. 

** We are, DEAR Sir, 
“ Your’s faithfully, 


“}Wittram Evays, 
“P, A, TAYLOR, 

** Epmunp BEALES. 
*“W, T. MALLESON. 
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***Resolved—That the services of F. W. 
Chesson, Esq., in his capacity of Honorary 
Secretary, have contributed in a very important 
degree to the success of the Society’s operations, 
and that, Smaps the great demands made 
upon his time and labours for more than two 
years, and the zeal with which he has discharged 
the self-imposed and difficult duties of his posi- 
tion, it is further resolved to invite subscriptions 
for the purpose of presenting him with a suitable 
testimonial.’ 


** Subscriptions should be forwarded to W. T. 
Malleson, Esq., 94, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 


ALREADY RECEIVED. 


W. Evans, Esq. . ° - £10 0 0 
P. A. Taylor, Esq., M.P. 5 5 0 
Edmond Beales, Esq. . . 1 0 0 
W.T. Malleson, Esq. . . 22 0 








SLAVES AND SLAVEHOLDERS IN 
1860. 


THE following tables from the report of 
the census for 1860, shewing the number 
of slaveholders and slaves in the Southern 
States in 1860, will be valuable for pre- 
servation : 








Slates. Slaveholders. Slaves. 
PR sinscacnesvnsves sve 33,730 435,080 
BEARERS 2 5.05000000c0eee0. 1149 =—-:111,115 
IE cs sinsivononessee 577 1798 
Ris vedscnseciesvsives 5152 61,745 
GOOREIR .0.c0crcccvecceeees 41,082 462,198 
PIE aside stvessssecseses 2 2 
Kentucky............0000 38,645 225,483 
Nd iicnctsncineiis 22,033 331,726 
Maryland... .......0.00000 13,783 87,189 
Mississippi...........+... 30,943 436,631 
ar 24,320 124,931 
North Carolina......... 34,658 331,069 
South Carolina.......... 26,701 402,456 
Ns tena grenandnce 36,844 275,719 
MDs sesvesescversccereses 21,870 182,500 
VOI dvbeencsessesssaes 52,128 490,855 

BD iis. cscvior cesses 383,637 3,750,513 

Territories. 

District of Columbia.. 1229 3185 
Nebraska ...........sss006 6 15 
SD ba cisinnsasvecscessseee 12 29 

WOOO, sssiscetocescaces 1247 3229 


Total States and 
Territories. ...... 384,884 *3,953,742 





* Exclusive of eighteen coloured apprentices 
for life (in the State of New Jersey), by the Act 
to abolish Slavery, passed April 18, 1840. 

The total number of slaveholders in 1850 was 
$47,525; increase in 1860, 37,259. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1865. 


ADDRESS TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 
THE following is the text of an address to 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporter, | 


other citizens of the States in which Slavery 
lately existed. It is so obvious that any 
departure from this principle must place 
the freedmen at disadvantage, directly 
tending to leave them at the mercy of a 
ruling class, that it does not seem to the 
Committee necessary to dwell upon the 
many evils which their exclusion from the 


President Johnson, recently adopted by the | full rights of citizenship would entail. 


Committee of the British and Foregn Anti- 
Slavery Society, and duly forwarded : 


“TO ANDREW JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


‘¢Sir,—The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society respect- 
fully entreat your kind attention to a few 
observations which they feel impelled to 
make upon certain points connected with 
the actual position of the freedmen in the 
United States; and the Committee venture 
to hope that their well-known interest in 
the African race, and their exceeding 
anxiety for the success of emancipation in 
America, may plead their sufficient excuse 
for the present address, 

‘¢The Committee are duly impressed 
with a sense of the heavy responsibilities 
which rest upon you at the present crisis ; 
responsibilities so much the heavier, be- 
cause the circumstances under which they 
have devolved upon you are unprecedented ; 
but they feel that these will be materially 
lightened by a strict adherence to those broad 
principles of justice, which underlie all sound 
government, and which the Committee be- 
lieve you are anxious to bring into practice. 

‘*The Committee do not consider it 
their province to dwell upon the compli- 
cated political questions which they per- 
ceive with regret are being mixed up with 
the subject of the extension of equal civil 
rights to the freedmen; nor to attempt to 
define what ought to be the course of indi- 
vidual States in this matter ; still less would 
they assume any authority to suggest what 
the supreme Government might do. They 
simply exercise, as the friends of the negro 
race, the privilege to submit their own 
views as to the just claims of the late 
slaves, to enjoy equality of civil rights, 
as a result of the emancipation policy of 
the United-States’ Government; and for 
this purpose it is convenient to assume 
that the classes formerly held in bondage 
are virtually all emancipated. 

The Committee conceive that the first 
result of this anti-slavery policy should be 
to place the freedmen in the same position, 
in all the States, as the other citizens are, 
that is, equal in every respect before the 
law; and that they ought not on account of 
complexional differences to be debarred 
of any of the rights or privileges whatso- 
ever of citizenship, actually enjoyed by 








The Committee have observed with re- 
gret, and some apprehension, the various 
attempts that have been made to fix the 
rate at which the freedmen should hire out 
their services : in principle, such interfe- 
rence is unwarrantable, being an arbitrary 
intervention between the labourer and the 
hirer of labour, to the detriment of the 
former. A similar policy produced the 
worst results in the British West-India 
colonies, the effects of which are still la- 
mentably apparent. The Committee, how- 
ever, are somewhat relieved of their anxiety 
on this subject, by the recent action of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the ultimate result of 
which they trust will be to leave the freed- 
men at perfect liberty to make their own 
contracts for services, and to dispose of 
their labour in whatever markets they may 
find most advantageous. 

‘In conclusion, the Committee would 
express the fervent hope, that, relying upon 
Divine help, you may be sustained in, the 
discharge of the onerous duties of your 
high office, and that{the fullest measure of 
prosperity may be meted out to the great 
American people, over whom you have been 
called to govern. 


‘On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed) 

**K. Strurae, Chairman of Committee. 

“LL. A. CHAMEROVZOW, Secretary. 


‘¢27 New Broad Street, E.C. 
‘¢ London, 1st Sept. 1865.” 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE 
CENSUS IN CUBA. 


THE city article of the Times of the 9th 
ultimo comprises a paragraph upon the 
possible abolition of Slavery in Cuba, which, 
it asserts — upon what authority is not 
stated—is not regarded with discourage- 
ment by the leading merchants of Havana, 
who consider that neither the prospects of 
the coloured population, nor the continued 
prosperity of the island, would be likely to 
suffer by such a measure. The large ma- 
jority—it goes on to say—look to the adop- 
tion of a plan of gradual emancipation, 
and the number of slaves is set down at 
368,550 in 1862, and at 323,772 in 1846, 
the production of sugar having been, in 
the latter year, 17,729,589 arrobas, and in 
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the former, 41,418,444 arrobas* The ob- 
ject is to demonstrate, that while the slave 
population had increased less than 14 per 
cent. within this period, sugar production 
had augmented more than 130 per cent. ; 
an increase mainly due to the rapid deve- 
lopment of mechanical as compared with 
manual labour; and the deduction drawn 
is, that as immigration might supersede 
the slave-trade, and mechanical appliances 
replace manual labour, Slavery would die 
out, or its abolition would be made easy. 

We should rejoice to learn, upon evi- 
dence we might rely upon, that the slave- 
holders of Cuba are seriously contemplat- 
ing emancipation. We know many of them 
are not averse to it, and that compensation 
is expected, and enters materially into 
their calculation ; indeed, is the basis of all 
the projects that are suggested. The dele- 
gates of the Cuban planters, now in Madrid, 
demand compensation as the primary con- 
dition of abolition; and it is not likely, 
after the bad example set by England, of 
granting an imdemnity to those who had 
robbed the slaves of their labour—an ex- 
ample followed by France and by Holland 
—that the Spanish Government will enter- 
tain any plan of emancipation without 
compensation as a basis. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is of importance to know 
what is the actual number of slaves in 
Cuba, and unfortunately the only party 
who possesses the information systemati- 
cally misrepresents it. We will proceed 
to the demonstration of this assertion, 
merely premising that we take no account 
of the slave-class emancipado, and that our 
figures are from Spanish official sources. 

In 1821, the slaves were stated to number 
265,000. 

In 1841, we find them set down at 
496,495. 

In 1853, General Concha states their 
number to have been 322,529 in 1850. + 

In 1860, when the last census was taken, 
the total is set down at 370,553. 

With reference to the census of 1841, it 
is notorious that it represented only a few 
thousands below the half of the actual 
slave-population, which would therefore 
have thus been nearer 900,000.f In esti- 
mating the probable and progressive in- 
crease of the slave class in Cuba, two 
elements of augmentation have to be kept 
in view ; the first, that by natural increase, 





* Equivalent respectively to cwts. 9,245,224, 
and 3,957,408; or tons 462,261, and 197,870 
respectively. (Ep. A.'S. R.) 

+ Memorias sobre el Estado Politico de la Isla 
de Cuba, por el teniente General D. José de la 
Concha. 

t The Earl of Aberdeen to Mr. Bulwer, 
Despatch 31st December, 1843. 
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and the second, by importations from 
Africa. The former is asserted to be at 
the annual rate of two per cent., and is not 
likely to be over-stated: with regard to 
the second, we must depend upon official 
data. We will take the numbers of the 
official census in order. 

In 1821, there were 265,000 slaves, which, 
at the rate of two per cent. natural increase, 
would give in 1860, in round numbers, 
574,000, or 203,000 more than the returns, 

In 1841—always adopting the official 
basis—there were 496,495 slaves, which, 
at the same annual rate of natural increase, 
would give in 1860, say 726,000, or 355,000 
more than the returns. 

In 1850, we are informed by the same 
authorities that the slave population had 
dwindled down to 322,529. At the same 
rate of increase we should have in 1860, 
say 393,000, or 23,000 more than set forth 
in the census. 

In the foregoing calculation, no account 
whatever is taken of the augmentation re- 
sulting from the slave-trade. It is upon 
record that from 30,000 to 40,000 negroes 
from Africa have been introduced in one 
year into Cuba, and that the average im- 
portation for many years past—with one or 
two exceptions—have been from 15,000 to 
20,000. As our purpose is to elicit truth, 
we prefer to understate the facts, and for 
the purpose of the moment we will suppose 
that since 1821 not more than 10,000 
Bozals have been annually imported. In 
forty years this would give us 400,000 
slaves. Against this number must be set 
the death-rate, which the late Mr. Com- 
missary Judge Crawford puts down at 8 
per cent. perannum. We will say 10 per 
cent. Due deduction made, we should 
have 360,000 to add to the above numbers, 
for the augmentation by importations, 
which would give respectively 834,000, or 
1,186,000, or 753,000, according as we ac- 
cept the basis of the slave-population for 
the years 1821, 1841, or 1860. Whichever 
we take, one thing seems quite clear, 
namely, that the official census returns ex- 
hibit irreconcilable discrepancies, and are 
not to be depended upon. We believe it 
is quite safe to compute the slave-popula- 
tion of Cuba as now exceeding consider- 
ably one million souls, but the truth will 
probably not be disclosed until the Govern- 
ment shall have determined upon some 
definite plan of emancipation. It may 
then secure the co-operation of the plant- 
ers, who, as they pay a capitation tax 
for their slaves, have obviously an in- 
terest in making false returns. This 
they can do with comparative impu- 
nity, protected as they are by the law 
which prevents the revenue agents from 
paying visits to estates for the purpose of 
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fiscal verification, but more especially by 
the connivance of these officials themselves, 
who are notoriously open to a pecuniary 
persuasion which closes their eyes as 
effectually as it directs their pen. We 
have it upon the authority of the late 
Commissary Judge Crawford, that the 
ecclesiastical returns of the slave-popula- 
tion, when the last census was taken, were 
double those published by the local Go- 
vernment; and when we take into account 
that, for the last twenty years, some 20,000 
fresh negroes from Afriva have been intro- 
duced annually—though we have set the 
number down at only one-half of this 
number—it must be obvious that we are 
within the truth in setting our estimate of 
the number of slaves in Cuba at consider- 
ably above a million. 








BRAZIL AND URUGUAY. 


AN impression exists that the present trou- 
bles between Brazil and Uruguay are attri- 
butable, in a great measure, to the alleged 
persistency of the former Power to keep up 
the slave-trade. We have been at some 
pains to ascertain what grounds exist for 
this allegation, but have failed to discover 
any evidence, save what is contained in the 
following despatch, and which seems to us 
to point to individual acts of kidnapping, 
for which the Government ought not to be 
held responsible. It must be borne in 
mind, that along an extensive line of fron- 
tier it is next to impossible to guard 
against the lawless acts of slave-traders. 
The border line between the Slave States of 
the South and the Free States of the North, 
in the United States, could not be kept 
so vigilantly as to prevent Southern negro- 
traders from making incursions into the 
Free States, and carrying off free men and 
women, for sale or barter in the South; 
and we believe it will be found that the 
Brazilian Government finds its efforts 


to prevent similar misdemeanors on its | 


Uruguayan frontier greatly impeded by 
the extreme difficulties distance interposes, 
while there can be no doubt the delin- 
quents are aided in their mal-practices by 
bribed associates in office. We think it 
desirable, under any circumstance, to re- 
print Mr. Lettsom’s despatch to Earl 
Russell : 

‘* MONTE VIDEO. 

** No. 90. 
‘‘ Mr. Lettsom to Earl Russell.—( Received 
November 6.) 


‘* Monte Video, Sept. 22, 1864. 

‘“ My Lorp — Among the complaints ad- 
dressed by the Government of this Republic to 
the Government of Brazil, there are many that 
bear upon the slave-trade. 
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‘“* These complaints may be divided into two 
classes—complaints as to the seizure in the Bra- 
zilian territory and the sale there as slaves of 
Uruguayan citizens; and complaints as to the 
invasion of the Uruguayan territory by Bra- 
zilians, and their forcibly carrying off Uruguayan: 
citizens, in order to sell them as slaves in the 
territory of the empire. 

‘Tn Parliament, not many: weeks ago, it was 
stoutly asserted that the Brazilian Government 
could no longer be accused with justice of pro- 
tecting this nefarious traffic. 

‘*What ground there is for that assertion 
your lordship will, I think, gather from what 
| follows. It will be seen, as I conceive, that so 
far from doing its best to. suppress this traffic, 
the Government of Brazil directly protects it in 
two ways. Firstly, by its indifference as mani- 
fested by its not even condescending to reply to 
the notes of the Uruguayan Minister at Rio de 
Janeiro upon the subject of the seizure and sale 
as slaves of Uruguayan citizens; and, secondly, 
by its not proceeding to punish its own autho- 
rities that take an active share in the selling of 
citizens of this Republic. 

“The cases I am about to submit to your 
lordship’s notice will, I think, bear out my views 
upon these points. I extract them from a list 
of grievances attached to the official printed 
copy of the note addressed on the l4th of May 
last by Sefior J. J. de Herrera, late Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, to His Excellency the Councillor 
Saraiva, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Brazil, on a special mission 
to this Republic. 

** Senhor Saraiva had addressed to this Go- 
vernment a statement of Brazilian grievances, 
and Sefior J. J. de Herrera, in his answer to 
that communication, forwarded to His Excellency 
a kind of counter-statement of the grievances 
against Brazil, of which this country has to 
complain. 

* }. On 16th July 1858, His Excellency Seiior 
Andrés Lamas, the Minister of this Republic at 
| Rio de Janeiro, addressed a note to the Brazilian 
_ Government, complaining of the seizure of an 
, Uruguayan woman of colour, of the name of 
| Emilia, and her two sons, at the town of Ar- 
| tigas, in this country, in order to sell them all 
' as slaves in Brazil. 

** This communication has not been answered. 

| 2, Seiior Lamas complained on the 29th of 
September 1858, to the Brazilian Government, 
on the part of an Uruguayan named Joaquin, 

| who had sought the protection of his Consulate 

| at Pelotas. 

| This complaint remains without answer. 

, *3, On 2nd October 1857, Seiior Lamas ad- 

| deessed a similar complaint to the Brazilian Go- 

vernment in favour of a woman of colour, Maria 

del Rosario Brum. 

** This matter is still pending. 

“4. On 25th November 1857, Sefior Lamas 
addressed the Brazilian Government in favour 
of the Uruguayan man of colour, José Pricino. 

** The complainant obtained his liberty owing to 
Sefior Lamas granting him an asylum in the 
house of the Uriguay Legation at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, but the Brazilian Government paid no ate 

ention to the note above alluded to. 
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“5, On 23rd April 1858, Sefior Lamas ad- 
dressed the British Government on behalf of an 
Uruguayan negress named Gregoria, reduced to 
Slavery in Rio Grande, and sent to Rio de Ja- 
neiro to be sold under the fictitious name of 
Tomasa. 

« This application led to no result. 

“6. On 24th April 1858, Sefior Lamas ad- 
dressed a note to the Brazilian Government, 
touching various Uruguayan citizens of colour 
kept in Slavery in the town of Rio Grande. 

*¢ This application has remained unanswered. 

“7. On 26th April 1858, Sefior Lamas ad- 
dressed a note to the Government of Brazil rela- 
tive to the Uruguayan female named Claudia and 
her children, held in Slavery at Yaguaron. 

“‘ This matter is still pending. 

“8. On 26th April 1858, Sefior Lamas ad- 
dressed a note to the Government of Brazil in 
behalf of a young Uruguayan, named Libiano, 
held in Slavery in Rio Grande. 

*¢ This communication has not been replied to. 

“9. On the 20th September 1858, Sefior 
Lamas addressed a note to the Brazilian Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs, touching two Uru- 
guayans, men of colour, who were kidnapped, and 
ordered to be sold by Leonardo José de Silva. 

“This matter is still pending. 

10. On 18th March 1860, Sefior Lamas ad- 
dressed a note to the Brazilian Government, 
complaining of Brazilian authorities who deli- 
vered up to Slavery an Uruguayan woman 
named Joaquina and her seven children. 

‘** This matter is still pending. 

“11, On 27th March 1860, Sefior Lamas ap- 
plied for permission for the family of Joachin 
Cabrera, an Uruguayan of colour, to land unmo- 
lested. 

“No reply has been received to this appli- 
cation. 

*« Independent of the instances here cited of in- 
difference, to say the least, on the part of the 
Brazilian Government as to giving ear to com- 
plaints bearing on the subject of Slavery, I could 
cite numerous other cases of a similar kind— 
some of them of a most aggravated nature—ex- 
tracted from an annex appended to Sefior J. J. 
de Herrera’s note above referred to. 

‘*As the complaints of which I speak in the 
preceding paragraph are, however, of a considera- 
bly older date than those consigned in this des- 

atch, I think it better not to forward to your 
ordship any detailed account of the matter, re- 
ferred to in the annex in question. 

“* I feel certain that nothing can be further 
from your lordship’s wishes than having your 
attention called to occurrences essentially dis- 
tressing in themselves, and which it would serve 
no good end to bring again to light. 


**T have, &c. 
(Signed) ‘* W. G, Lerrsom. 





EARL RUSSELL ON THE SLAVE- 
TRAD 








Some days ago our daily press reprinted, 
from ‘‘ Reuter’s Express,” as an item of 


news, a statement on the subject of a des- 
patch of Earl Russell concerning the slave- 
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trade. This despatch appeared in the 
Slave-trade Papers for 1864, presented to 
the Houses of Parliament late in May in 
the current year, and was issued as a circu- 
lar to the representatives of Her Majesty’s 
Government at Foreign Courts. We sub- 
join the text, as a matter of record, but 
would observe, that the proposition ap- 
pears to us most weak, seeing that Spain 
is the only European Power which now 
prosecutes the slave-trade, and it was not 
to be expected that the Governments ad- 
dressed would alter their existing muni- 
cipal regulations and make new laws to 
meet a delinquency, for the continued per- 
petration of which this Power alone is re- 
sponsible. We are, therefore, not sur- 
prised to find that the proposition has been 
rejected. 
** Foreign Office, 

** December 7, 1863. 

** The crime of trading in human beings has 
been for many years branded by the reprobation 
of all civilized nations ; still the atrocious traffic 
subsists, and many persons flourish on the gains 
they have derived from that polluted source. 

“Her Majesty’s Government, contemplating, 
on the one hand, with satisfaction the unanimous 
abhorrence which the crime inspires, and, on the 
other hand, with pain and disgust the slave- 
trading speculations which still subsist, have 
come to the conclusion that no measure would 
be so effectual to put a stop to these wicked acts 
as the punishment of all persons who can be 
proved to be guilty of carrying slaves across the 
sea. 

‘** Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, invite 
the Government of —— to consider whether 
it would not be practicable, honourable, and 
humane: 

** Ist. To make a general declaration that the 
Governments who are parties to it denounce the 
slave-trade as piracy. 

“2nd. That the aforesaid Governments should 
propose to their legislatures to affix the penalty 
of piracy already existing in their laws, pro- 
vided only that the penalty in this case be 
short of death, to all persons, keing sub- 
jects or citizens of one of the contracting Powers, 
who shall be convicted in a Court which takes 
cognizance of piracy, of being concerned in 
carrying human beings across the sea for the 
purpose of sale, or for the purpose of serving ag 
slaves, in any country or colony in the world.” 





ANTI-SLAVERY SYMPATHY FROM 
TRINIDAD. 


We publish, according to request, the fol- 
lowing series of resolutions adopted at a 
public meeting held in Trinidad last 
August : 

“ At a meeting of the friends of freedom, held 
in the town of Port of Spain on the 8th of 
August 1865, the following resolutions were put 
and carried unanimously : 

“Edward H. D. Mills, Esq., Chairman. 
“C. T, Fortuné,F.R.G.S., Secretary. 
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‘‘Mr. E. Barker moved the first resolution as 
follows : 


«+ That this meeting desires to express to the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to all those good and 
able men who hate oppression and defend the 
weak, the sympathy which the cause they have 
espoused, as well as the efforts made on the be- 
half of liberty and emancipation from Slavery, 
have awakened in our hearts as sons of Africa 
in the island of Trinidad.’ 

** Seconded by Mr. L. Mills. 


‘‘Mr. James Hughes moved the second reso- 
lution : 


*¢ That the fall of Richmond, and the conse- 
quent triumph of the party of freedom over the 
upholders of the detested system of Slavery, have 
been effectually influenced by the efforts of the 
anti-slavery party.’ 

** Seconded by Mr. Peter David. 


** Mr. John Joseph Elie moved the third reso- 
lution as follows : 


**¢That this meeting is fully persuaded that 
all those great revolutions bringing about frec- 
dom, and its consequent moral elevation of the 
human race, owe much to the successful en- 
deavours of the abolitionists and liberals of all 
countries.’ 

** Seconded by Mr. A. Donation. 


‘‘The fourth resolution was moved by Mr. 
E. Wears : 


‘**¢ That this meeting expresses its deep sense 
of gratitude to the liberal party in Europe who 
are now establishing Societies for the support 
and education of our brethren in America con- 
sequent on their emancipation by the policy- 
divine of the late President Lincoln.’ 

‘* Seconded by Mr. C. McCarthy. 


‘Mr. J. Maisoneuve moved the fifth resolution 
as follows: 


“That copies of these resolutions, expressive 
of our sentiments as Afric’s sons, be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow, with the humble re- 
quest that he will cause the same to be made 
public to the co-workers in the cause of freedom 
in France and America.’ 

** Seconded by Mr. J. Collymore. 


“C, 'T. Fortune, F.R.G.S., Secretary, 
‘‘ Fort of Spain, Trinidad, West Indies.” 


* To L. A. Chamerovzow, Esq., 
** Moorgate Street, London, E.C.” 





A JAMATCAN ON JAMAICA. 


WE copy from the Jamaica Morning Jour- 
nal of July 27th, the following excellent 
article upon ‘‘ Jamaica Distress.” It ap- 
pears to have been suggested by a commu- 
nication to the Editor of the Guardian, 
from a Mr. Hyams, who is connected with 
a Company called the Jamaica and Man- 
chester Trading Company, and who called 
the attention of the Direction to the posi- 
tion of the island, proposing that, as there 
was on foot a scheme for a New-Zealand 
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Land Company, a similar one should be 
formed to promote the development of the 
resources of Jamaica. The answer was in 
the negative, and ended thus: 


‘“‘ If the character given of your people in Ja- 
maica be correct, we cannot even hope for suc- 
cess. Capital must be scared away from any 
people who will not work—'abour being the basis 
on which it should rest.” 


Upon this statement the Morning Jour- 
nal thus comments. We give the article 
at length, for we do not see that any por- 
tion of it could be suppressed : 


** We believe that any other attempt to obtain 
capital from the mother country would fail from 
the same reason assigned by the Manchester 
Trading Company for not extending their busi- 
ness in this island. This is a most unfortunate 
state of things, and deeply to be deplored; but it 
is the natural result of our own imprudence and 
impolicy. For years have certain mistaken poli- 
ticians indulged in the cry of ‘ruin,’ and done 
all in their power to convince people abroad that 
there was no hope of redemption for this island. 
From our childhood we have heard this state of 
things spoken of by our elders, and known it to 
be represented by our newspapers, and, strange 
to say, whilst no relief has ever been afforded us 
from abroad, affairs have gone on as heretofore, 
our costly institutions have been kept up, and we 
have actually been increasing our revenue from 
year to year! Soon after the emancipation of 
the slaves, the pretended friends of the planters 
opened up their fatal impolicy, which was fol- 
lowed to the bitter end, by predicting that the 
emancipated people would not labour, but would 
abuse their freedom by squatting on the lands of 
their former masters. An unnecessary alarm 
was created, and the negroes were driven off and 
far away from the properties on which they had 
been accustomed to lauour. This persecution 
taught the people the necessity of obtaining pro- 
perty of their own, and by thrift they soon 
acquired the means of procuring land, which the 
over haste and impolicy of proprietors, in throw- 
ing up their estates, soon placed at their dispo- 
sal. The foundation was thus laid of a land 
tenure, the opposite of that adopted in Barbados ; 
and then commenced a scattering of the people 
far and wide—a driving them away from the 
centres of industry ; a circumstance which created 
the embarrassments of the planters, when the 
fiscal changes of 1846 rendered it necessary that 
they should redouble the labour and energy pre- 
viously required in the production of their staples. 
The equalization of the sugar duties was cer- 
tainly a breach of faith with the West-India 
colonists, and unquestionably very detrimental 
to their industry; but it was not calculated so 
effectually, as had been made out, to ruin the 
planters. But the fact is, false hopes of obtain- 
ing protection led to the cry of ‘ruin’ being 
raised, and in false reliance on such hopes all 
energy was relaxed. The sequel is known. 

“Years elapsed before the conviction forced 
itself upon the planters that it was vain to ex- 
pect that the mother country would reverse the 
free-trade policy she had adopted. It required 











years before they could be convinced that the 
welfare of Great Britain would not be sacrificed 
for the good of her West-India possessions. 
During all these years valuable time and oppor- 
tunities had been lost. Absentee proprietors, 
who had means to invest for the maintenance of 
their estates in the struggle that was to be ex- 
= during the period of transition from 

lavery to freedom, were disgusted into inaction 
by dishonest attorneys, and the cry of ‘ruin’ 
deterred other capitalists from investing their 
means for the help of those proprietors who were 
on the spot, and might, by personal attention to 
their estates, have carried on cultivation profit- 
ably. But the newspapers continued louder than 
ever in their cry of ‘ruin.’ It was at first 
laughed at as a ruse on the part of the planter 
to ensure a restoration of protection; but a per- 
sistency in that cry, after a time, convinced 
people abroad that Jamaica was really ruined, 
and was not the country in which capital could 
safely be invested. The Morning Journal strug- 
gled against the impolicy of those who com- 
manded power and influence in those days. But 
it was regarded as the enemy of the planters, 
whilst the Colonial Standard, under its then 
management, was held up as the great planters’ 
organ, as the fountain of truth and wisdom. By 
this time, we hope the great landed proprietors 
have learnt to estimate the damage they sus- 
tained through the political blindness and im- 
policy of the leader in whom they trusted. 

‘* But the evils of the past have not made us 
wiser, and the future, we are afraid, will find us 
still blindly and stupidly consummating our own 
ruin by the false representations we continue to 
make of ourselves. We are still proclaiming to 
the world that the preedial people are lazy, idle, 
and worthless, and that the estates’ proprietors 
are irretrievably ruined. What good can possi- 
bly arise out of such a policy? Is it expected 
that it will ensure sympathy and help from the 
mother-country? There could not be a greater 
delusion. The people of Great Britain will no 
doubt pity us; will subscribe to save our poor 
from starvation, and contribute their old clothes 
to cover the ‘ nakedness’ of the labouring people ; 
but more they will not, they cannot be expected 
todo. We represent ourselves to be ruined, and 
who ever lend ruined men money? If we are to 
be saved from ruin, we must hope less for help 
from abroad and labour more to help ourselves ; 
we must learn to think better and speak better 
of ourselves than we do. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that we areruined. We are suffering from 
a protracted drought, which has occasioned us 
great loss, and will retard our progress for a 
time; but on a return of fair seasons there is no- 
thing to prevent us from setting our shoulders 
to the wheel and struggling manfully against 
our difficulties. Letus endeavour to forget our 
very connection with Great Britain, and calcu- 
late that we are to live for ourselves and only by 
our own energies, and trust to time and a faith- 
ful discharge of our obligations to restore to us 
a name that we most foolishly have sacri- 

ced. 
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THE COLOURED PEOPLE OF 
VIRGINIA. 


WE clip the following from one of our 
American exchanges. It is an address 
adopted by the Convention of Coloured 
People which met recently at Alexandria, 
Virginia. It is the case of the freedmen 
stated by themselves, and this in a manner 
that must commend itself to the sympathy 
and the respect of every right-minded per- 
son. ‘*Give us the ballot and we will 
protect ourselves,” say they. So, too, say 
those who, looking to the future, see, in 
the extension to them of equal civil 
rights, the only guarantee for the per- 
manent and satisfactory settlement of what 
has been called ‘“‘the negro question,” 
though it is one which equally affects the 
principles of sound democratic govern- 
ment, and is in all respects, therefore, as 
much a ‘* white” question. 


ADDRESS, 

“We, the undersigned members of a convene 
tion of the coloured citizens of the State of Vir- 
ginia, would respectfully represent, that although 
we have been held as slaves, and denied all re- 
cognition as a constituent of your nationality for 
almost the entire period of the duration of your 
Government, and that by your permission we 
have been denied either home or country, and 
deprived of the dearest rights of human nature ; 
yet when you and our immediate oppressors met 
in deadly conflict upon the field of battle—the 
one to destroy, and the other to save your Go- 
vernment and nationality—we, with scarce an 
exception, in our inmost souls espoused your 
cause, and watched, and prayed, and waited, and 
laboured for your success. In spite of repeated 
discouragements, we continued to flock to your 
lines, giving valuable information, guiding your 
scouting parties and your minor expeditions, 
digging in your trenches, driving your teams, 
and in every way lightening the labours of your 
soldiers; concealing and aiding your soldiers 
who were escaping from the prison pens of a 
barbarous foe, and, when reluctantly permitted, 
we rallied by myriads under your banner, and, 
by the heroism illustrated at Fort Wagner, Port 
Hudson, Milliken’s Bend, and before Petersburgh 
and Richmond, we demonstrated our capacity to 
understand the ideas of the contest, and our 
worthiness to stand side by side with the bravest 
in fighting it out, When the contest waxed 
long, and the result hung doubtfully, you ap- 
pealed to us for help, and how well we answered 
is written in the rosters of the two hundred co- 
loured troops now enrolled in your service; and 
as to our undying devotion to your cause, let the 
uniform acclamation of escaped prisoners, ‘ When- 
ever we saw a black face, we felt sure of a 
friend,’ answer. Well, the war is over, the re- 
bellion is * put down,’ and we are declared free! 
Four-fifths of our enemies are paroled or amnes- 
tied, and the other fifth are being pardoned, and 
the President has, in his efforts at the recone 
struction of the Civil Government of the States 
late in rebellion, left us entirely at the mercy of 
these subjugated but unconverted rebels, in every 
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thing save the privilege of bringing us, our 
wives, and little ones, tothe auction-block. He 
has, so far as we can understand the tendency 
and bearing of his action in the case, remitted 
us, for all our civil rights, to men, a majority of 
whom regard our devotions to your cause and 
flag as that which decided the contest against 
them! ‘This we regard as destructive of all we 
hold dear, and in the name of God, of justice, of 
humanity, of good faith, of truth and righteous- 
ness, we do most solemnly and earnestly protest. 
Men and brethren, in the hour of your peril you 
called upon us, and, despite all time-honoured 
Interpretation of constitutional obligations, we 
came at your call, and you are sayed; and now 
we beg, we pray, we entreat you not to desert us 
in this the hour of our peril, We know these 
men—know them well; and we assure you that, 
with the majority of them, loyalty is only ‘lip 
deep,’ and that their professions of loyalty are 
used as a cover to the cherished design of getting 
restored to their former relations with the Fede- 
ral Government, and then, by all sorts of ‘ un- 
friendly legislation,’ to render the freedom you 
have given us more intolerable than the Slavery 
they intended for us. We warn you in time 
that our only safety is in keeping them under 
— of the military persuasion until you 
ave amended the Federal Constitution that it 
will prohibit the States from making any dis- 
tinction between citizens on account of race or 
colour. In one word, the only salvation for us 
besides the military power of the Government is 
in the possession of the ballot. Give us this, 
and we will protect ourselves. No class of men 
relatively as numerous as we were ever op- 
pressed when armed with the ballot. But it is 
said we are ignorant. Admit it. Yet who de- 
nies we know a traitor from a loyal man, a gen- 
tleman from a rowdy, a friend from an enemy. 
The 12,000 coloured voters of the State of New 
York sent Governor Seymour home and Reuben 
E. Fenton to Albany. Did not they know 
whom to vote for? If all the coloured men of 
that great State could have voted in 1862, Ho- 
ratio Seymour would never have left his home, 
and the brave, noble, and chivalrous Wadsworth 
would have kept the honour of his State untar- 
nished through those two dark and memorable 
ears. How many coloured mea voted for 
‘Clellan? How many failed to vote for Lin- 
coln and Johnson? And could every coloured man 
in the land have voted, what countless thou- 
sands would have been added to the majorities of 
the latter? All we ask is an equal chance with 
the white traitors, varnished and japanned with 
the oath of amnesty. Can you deny us this, and 
still keep faith with us? ‘ But,’ say some, ‘ the 
blacks will be overreached by the superior know- 
ledge and cunning of the whites.’ Trust us for 
that. We will never be deceived a second time. 
‘But,’ they continue, ‘ the planters and land- 
owners will have them in their power, and dic- 
tate the way their votes shall be cast.’ We did 
not know before that we were to be left to the 
tender mercies of these landed rebels for em- 
loyment. Verily, we thought the Freedmen’s 
Duress was organized and clothed with power to 
protect us from this very thing, by compelling 
those for whom we laboured to pay us, whether 
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they liked our political opinions or not. In ad- 
dition, there is something said about assigning 
freedmen and refugees forty acres of land each, 
and a chance for pre-emption and purchase when 
itis confiscated or sold for taxes. The noble and 
gallant soldier at the head of that Bureau said 
the other day to one of his subordinates, ‘ If you 
find a man working the freedmen as slaves, set 
off his house, garden, and yard, take possession 
of his land, and the freedmen at work upon it 
yourself.” Have the employers of white voters 
always controlled their votes? Let the history 
of elections answer. But some of our friends 
fear we might vote with our former masters. 
What if we did? Whose business is it? If 
they legislated according to the old ideas, we 
would not do it a second time; and if they legis- 
lated according to the new ideas, we would vote 
for them again. Is it against us that we are 
known to possess a high regard for gentlemen— 
that we like to be with them—that we prefer them 
to the rude, the vulgar, and the unworthy— 
(other things being equal)—that we would not 
vote for traitors, nor drunkards, nor rowdies, 
nor at the dictation of mitred priest nor rich 
rum-seller? Can the mass of the white voters 
say as much? Is any one sceptical now as to 
our capacity to use well the ballot, than almost 
all of you were two years ago as to our ability to 
use the bayonet! And yet how soon were those 
doubts swept into oblivion: and we affirm that 
the same course in regard to the ballot—trying 
it—will be followed by the same result. Only 
ive us the chance, and we promise you, before 
od and mankind, that, by patient industry, by 
wise economy, by prudence and uprightness, by 
intense loyalty, by unremitting zeal in the cause 
of learning, of culture and intelligence, we will 
justify and vindicate before heaven and earth the 
wisdom of your course, and will demonstrate 
that the right way is the safe way. In view of 
the late occurrences, can any of you doubt for a 
moment our fate, if left to the legislatures and 
overnors of these restored States? Look at 
overnor Peirpoint, of this State—elected by 
men of unconditioned loyalty, and by all sup- 
posed to be loyal to freedom and Y rights. 
Before he is in Richmond a month, he gives 
completely over to the ‘ Virginia element,’ de- 
serting his former friends, and calls together the 
legislature for the purpose of re-enfranchising 
the rebels of Virginia, and coolly tells them they 
have nothing to do with negro suffrage! Behold 
the potency of wine and fine dinners. When the 
United-States’ Court sat at Norfolk, and the 
grand jury indicted fifty-seven of the —- 
traitors of Virginia, the district attorney, throug 
some strange chicanery, kept twenty of them off 
the list. He doubtless has his reward in the 
promise of their votes and influence to place him 
in Congress. These are the men who have been 
regarded as our friends, and if they do such 
things, what may we expect from those whom 
you regard as our enemies? We are ‘sheep in 
the midst of wolves,’ and nothing but the mili- 
tary arm of the Government prevents us and all 
the truly loyal white men from being driven 
from the land of our birth. Do not, then, we 
beseech you, give to one of these ‘ wayward 
sisters’ the rights they abandoned and forfeited 
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when they rebelled, until you have secured our 
rights by the aforementioned amendment to the 
Constitution. Let your action in our behalf be 
thus clear and emphatic, and our respected Pre- 
sident, who, we feel confident, desires only to 
know your will, to act in harmony therewith, will 
give you his most earnest and cordial co-opera- 
tion; and the Southern States, through your 
enlightened and just legislation, will speedily 
award us our rights. Thus not only will the 
arms of the rebellion be surrendered, but the 
ideas also, The issue is too momentous, the 
stake is too incalculably great, to admit of delay 
or quibbles about the constitutionality of the 
thing. Good faith, honour, gratitude, justice, 
and right, are the elements of law that are 
higher than all constitutions or statutes of men’s 
—exalting; and you have only in your omni- 
— to say ‘ Let it be done,’ and it will be 
one. It is this quibbling and compromisin 
that have ground us to powder in the past, an 
—— you into the vortex of civil war; and 
you, by the living God, to deliver us from a re- 
ae of this grinding process, and your chil- 
ren from the recurrence of your late calamities. 
Trusting that you will not be deaf to tke appeal 
herein made, nor unmindful of the warnings 
which the malignity of the rebels are constantly 
giving you, and that you will rise to the height 
of being just for the sake of justice, we remain 
yours for our flag, our country, and humanity.” 





AMERICAN PUBLIC MEN ON RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND NEGRO SUF- 
FRAGE., 


GENERAL Scuenk delivered addresses at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, on the 18th August 
last, in the course of which he spoke as 
follows on 


THE QUESTION OF SUFFRAGE—A PROPOSITION, 


**, . . If no other representative of the people 
makes the proposition before me, I pledge to you 
my promise, that early in the next Congress I 
will propose this further amendment, that from 
this time forward, for all the States alike, the 
Constitution of the United States shall be so 
changed as that representation shall be founded 
upon voters, and not upon population. 

“Let us look into this matter, and I espe- 
cially ask the attention of any Democrats who 
may be present, for I want them to answer whe- 
ther there is any thing anti-democratic or anti- 
republican in this proposition. By the present 
three-fifths rule, supposing the slaves still remain 
in bondage, the following are some of the results : 

“* Maine, by the census of 1860, had a population 
of 626,959, and on this population was allowed 
five fo roger 

** Alabama had a population of 526,431, just 
100,000 less than Maine, but she was allowed, 
under the three-fifths rule, seven members—two 
more than Maine. 

* Vermont had a population of 314,389, upon 
which she was allowed three representatives. 

*‘ South Carolina had a population of 291,385 
—20,000 less than Vermont—and upon that, 
because of the large number of her slaves, she 
was allowed siz representatives—twice as many 
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as Vermont, though Vermont has the greatest 
free white population. 

‘Pennsylvania, with a population of 2,849,266, 
is allowed twenty-four representatives; while 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana, all 
combined, have an aggregate free population of 
2,829,785—10,000 less than Pennsylvania alone, 
—and yet they are allowed thirty-nine represen- 
tatives—fifteen more than the same population 
in a free State. 

* But let the Constitution of the United States 
stand unchanged, Slavery being extinguished, 
and what will follow? Why, that the other two- 
fifths will be represented : and how many of these 
are there in the slave States? 1,580,212 more 
will be represented, when you come to add the 
other two-fifths. This will give to the South, 
in addition to the great advantage she already 
has, fourteen more votes in the Congress. Then 
the Southern States I have mentioned in con- 
nection with Pennsylvania will have fifty votes 
in Congress to her twenty-four, while having 
only the same voting population. 

** By the adoption of the amendment to the 
Constitution that I propose, it is true that it 
may become a question with the people of Ohio 
whether they will, in case the South enfran- 
chises its black population in order to get a repre- 
sentation for them, do thie same for the coloured 
people. For myself, I am willing to meet the 
South on this ground. If they can afford to 
give the ballot to their millions, surely we can 
afford to give it to our thousands. 

*¢ But this is a question for the future, and I 
shall not discuss it now. Let us amend the 
Constitution so as to make it to the interest of 
the Southern States to have their negroes vote, 
if they think proper. In the process of time, as 
the negroes become educated, and fitted for the 
right of suffrage, if they wish to widen their re- 
presentation by giving them the right to vote, 
well and good. But, until they do that, they 
must stand where they do in regard to represen- 
tation. 

“This is the platform upon which I propose 
tostand. I shall not discuss the question whe- 
ther we shall force upon the rebel States negro 
suffrage. I will not discuss the question whe- 
ther we shall allow them to vote in any of the 
States. I would simply so amend the Con- 
stitution in favour of freedom and in favour of 
equal representation, as that these people shall 
see it to their interest to let every intelligent 
lover of freedom vote, and give them the privi- 
lege of so doing if they choose.” 


On the 4th August last, Genera] Gar- 
field, addressing a meeting at Ravenna, 
said : 


‘¢ Let us not commit ourselves to the absurd 
and senseless dogma, that the colour of the skin 
shall be the basis of suffrage, the talisman of 
liberty. I admit that it is perilous to confer 
the franchise upon the ignorant and degraded; 
but if an educational test cannot be established, 
let suffrage be extended to all of proper age, re- 
gardless of colour. It may well be questioned 


whether the negro does not understand the na- 
ture of our institutions better than the equally 
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ignorant foreigner. He was intelligent enough 
to understand, from the beginning of this war, 
that the destiny of his race was involved in it. 
He was intelligent enough to be true to that 
Union which his educated and traitorous master 
was endeavouring to destroy. He came to us in 
the hour of sorest need, and by his aid, under 
God, the Republic was saved. Shall we now be 
guilty of the unutterable meanness, not of thrust- 
ing him beyond the pale of its blessing, but of 
committing his destiny to the tender mercies of 
those pardoned rebels who have been so re- 
luctantly compelled to take their feet from his 
neck, aud their hands from his throat? But 
some one says it is dangerous, at this time, to 
make new experiments. I answer, it is always 
safe to do justice. But to grant suffrage to the 
black man in this country is not innovation, but 
restoration. It isa return to the ancient principles 
and practice of the fathers. Let me refer you to 
a few facts in our history, which have been but little 
studied by the people and politicians of this gene- 
ration. 

**1. During the war of the Revolution, and 
in 1789, the date of the adoption of our National 
Constitution, there was but one State among the 
thirteen whose constitution refused the right of 
suffrage to the negro. That State was South 
Carolina. Some, it is true, established a pro- 
perty qualification; all made freedom a pre- 
requisite; but none, save South Carolina, made 
colour a condition of suffrage. 

“2, The Federal Constitution makes no such 
distinction, nor the Articles of Confederation. 
In the Congress of the Confederation, on the 
25th of June 1778, the fourth article was under 
discussion. It provided, ‘That the free inha- 
bitants of each of these States shall be entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of the several 
States.’ 

“‘ The delegates from South Carolina moved to 
insert between the words ‘free inhabitants’ the 
word ‘white,’ thus denying the privileges and 
immunities of citizenship to the coloured man, 
According to the rules of the Convention, each 
State had but one vote. Eleven States voted on 
the question. One was divided. Two voted aye, 
and eight voted no. (See Euliot’s Debates, vol. i. 
p- 90.) It was thus early, and almost unani- 
mously, decided that freedom, not colour, should 
be the test of citizenship. 

‘* No Federal legislation, prior to 1812, placed 
any restriction on the right of suffrage in con- 
sequence of the colour of the citizen. During 
that period the Congress passed ten separate 
laws, establishing new Territories. In all these, 
freedom, and not colour, was the basis of suffrage, 

‘© 4, After nearly a quarter of a century of 
prosperity under the Constitution, the spirit of 
Slavery so far triumphed over the early principles 
and practices of the Government, that, in 1812, 
South Carolina, and her followers in Congress, 
succeeded in inserting the word ‘ white’ in the 
suffrage clause of an Act establishing a Terri- 
torial Government in Missouri. One by one the 
Slave States, and many of the Free States, gave 
way before this crusade of Slavery against negro 
citizenship. 

‘In 1817 Connecticut caught the infection, 
and in her Constitution she excluded the negro 
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from the ballot-box. In every other New-Eng- 

land State his ancient right of suffrage has re- 

mained, and still remains, undisturbed. 

‘* Free negroes voted in Maryland till 1833; in 
North Carolina till 1835; in Pennsylvania till 
1838. It was the boast of Cave Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, that he owed his election to Congress, in 
— to the free negroes who worked in his 
mills. 

“They were excluded from suffrage in 1834, 
under the new Constitution of Tennessee, by a 
vote of 33 to 23. As new States were formed 
their Constitutions, for the most part, excluded 
the negro from citizenship. Then followed the 
shameful catalogue of black laws—expatriation 
and ostracism in every form, which have so 
deeply disgraced the record of legislation in many 
of the States. 

‘*] affirm, therefore, that our present position 
is One of apostacy; and to give the ballot to the 
negro will be no innovation, but a return to the 
old path—a restoration of that spirit of liberty to 
-which the sufferings and sacrifices of the revo 
lution gave birth.” 

COLONEL J. W. SHAFFER, GENERAL BUTLER’S 
LATE CHIEF OF STAFF, TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
New York Citizen. 

‘** The most of my time, apart from business 
hours, is now spent in pitching into the very 
loose way in which our Government is managing 
the rebel States. You know I am radical to 
the core, and insist on full and complete in- 
demnification for the future; and, to the end 
that we may have that, I insist on all loyal men, 
black or white, and none other, taking part in 
the reconstruction of the rebel States; and 
when they are fully organized and in working 
order, then I am willing to take a reasonable 
proportion of the disloyal into the church; or, 
rather, take them in in such numbers as not to 
endanger the fabric built by loyal men. I swear to 
you, Miles, any settlement short of this is an out 
rage to the hundreds of thousands of our noble 
dead, who surrendered their lives a willing sacrifice 
that our Government might stand among the na- 
tions of the earth as a Government of universal 
liberty, and a Government that gave to all equal 
rights under and before the law. 

*¢¢ Understand me. I don’t believe, if the 
disloyal are all pardoned (as I fear they will be), 
and allowed to take part in the politics of the 
country, that it will be ten years before the 
devilish dogma of State Sovereignty will prevail. 
We have beaten the rebel army ; but we have not 
destroyed their political heresies, and unless we 
do that, we fall far short of our duty. But 
enough of this: I did not intend to talk politics 
when I began this letter.’ 

“That is a great deal of gospel in a small 
space, and we rejoice to know that Colonel 
Shaffer is at work in Illinois on such a platform ; 
for there are few young men in that State with 
more popularity, political influence, or ability 
than he has. If.he will employ the whole of it 
in uncompromising devotion to such principles 
as he avows above, he will greatly help to rege. 
vierate the party with which he acts.” 

EX-SENATOR FOOTE, OF TENNESSEE. 

‘«* We must, in order to be free ourselves, agree 

never hereafter to interfere with the freedom of 
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others. We must amend our State Constitutions 
as soon as possible, and embody therein our con- 
sent that the four millions of bondsmen and 
bondswomen heretofore existing upon Southern 
soil, shall be henceforth as free in all respects as 
those of the white race who lately dominated 
over them; in other words, we must formally re- 
cognise the state of things already existing, and 
bind ourselves to do nothing to disturb it in all 
future time. We must, in order to assure our 
own return to liberty and happiness, not only 
recognise the coloured denizens of the South as 
now free, but we must allow them the same 
means of preserving their freedom that we our- 
selves desire to possess. They must be freemen 
in fact as well as in name. 

‘“* We must consent to their being invested with 
the elective franchise; and this must be done, 
too, no matter what cherished notions we may en- 
tertain in regard to the mental inferiority of those 
whom some of us have heretofore regarded as the 
doomed posterity of Ham. Nor can we now 
safely about carrying them through a course 
of special tutelage and probation, such as I un- 
derstand you to recommend, ere we make them 
our own equals before the law of the land. These 
are not at all matters for our regulation, but are 
to be attended to by those who hold in their 
hands exclusively the sword and the purse of the 
nation. 

**I tell you, my dear Sir, and through you 
I wish to urge upon the whole mass of my fellow- 
countrymen of the South, that these things must 
be done by us, else our States will not be allowed 
to have senators and representatives in Congress, 
or even be permitted, without molestation, to ad- 
minister to their own municipal concerns. This, 
l say to you emphatically, is a settled matter: it 
is res judicata, and there is no appeal for us in 
the case.” 

Mr. Foote concludes with a plea for equal 
rights to negroes, on the ground that it will open 
a glorious era for the South: 

*Our true friends and our future allies in 
the North are those who are now pleading in 
our behalf for justice, and for a kindly and politic 
forbearance as to the past. If we fail not to be 
equal to the demands of the present critical exi- 
gency, we shall in a few short years at most find 
ourselves once more happy, and safe, and pro- 
sperous. For I am not among those who at all 
doubt the complete success of the new system of 
labour now being introduced in the South; nor 
do I agree with those who apprehend any great 
injury of any kind as likely to arise from the pro- 
posed extension of the elective franchise to both 
classes of our Southern population alike. 

*T doubt not at all that, with proper judg- 
ment, diligence, and thrift, Southern plantations 
will be as prosperous under the new system of 
agricultural labour as they ever were under the 
old one; and I am decidedly of opinion that there 
will be as little of fraud and unfairness in our 
elections hereafter in the Southern States, and, 
upon the whole, as judicious and beneficial an 
exercise of the right of suffrage as there has 
ever heretofore been.” 
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THE FREEDMEN’S COLUMN. 


THE FREEDMEN IN MARYLAND. 


(From the Baltimore American.) 


‘“*THrovuGH the kindaess of Lieutenant E. F: 
O’Brien, Superintendent of the Government 
farms on the Patuxent river, we were extended 
an invitation to visit and view the working of 
the new system of free-labour inaugurated by 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Taking the 
Government steamer Jolas, Captain Benton, we 
were soon steaming over the glistening waters 
of the Chesapeake Bay. . . . . 

“ Arriving at the mouth ofthe Patuxent river 
we anchored for the night, and at early dawn 
ran up to the Government farms, passing through 
a rolling country with good bottom lands, and 
dotted here and there with venerable country 
mansions, with their numerous out-buildings 
neatly whitewashed and surrounded with um- 
brageous foliage. We passed on up the river to 
the head-quarters of the farms, which is situated 
on, and embraced in, the estate of Colonel 
Sothoron, the rebel citizen who murdered Lieu- 
tenant White some months since, while he was 
engaged in recruiting negroes for the United- 
States’ service from off the plantation. This 
estate, together with that of a Joseph Forrest, 
who raised a company for the rebel service, but 
failed to succeed to a captaincy, filling, however, 
a subordinate position in the Confederate service, 
are occupied by the freedmen. 

“The whole number of acres constituting the 
two estates, and which are now known as the 
Government farms, numbers some 30,000 acres 
of rich and arable land, 2200 of which are under 
cultivation, and yielding a snug income to the 
Government. There is, however, a large portion 
of wooded land on the farms which will have to 
be cleared before they can yield much; but even 
allowing it to remain undisturbed, there is quite 
an abundance of good soil left for cultivation. 
The work has been well commenced by Lieu- 
tenant O’Brien, who,’ with his assistant-super- 
intendent, Mr. H. H. D. Byron, took charge in 
February last, and have now growing some of 
the finest corn and tobacco to be produced within 
the State. This latter staple is looking very fine, 
and has been but little troubled by the worm, 
only a small portion a been replanted by 
reason of their ravages. There is one curing 
house now filled with the fragrant weed, which 
is probably the first crop garnered in the State: 
other portions of the crop will not, however, 
‘blaze’ until October, having been planted later. 

** Your correspondent, though not excelling as 
an equestrian, did manage to keep ‘aft’ of the 
pommel while viewing the crops surrounding the 
old homestead. There are some 700 acres of 
corn and tobacco growing on the upper farm, 
which we have been assured is a fair specimen of 
the rest of the productions. 

* Lieutenant O’Brien has some 700 or 800 
freedmen in the Government employ, who have 
survived the transition from ‘slave’ to ‘covtra- 
band,’ and have finally germinated into ‘ freed- 
men,’ with liberty’s wings full fledged, and have 
not had their equilibrium upset or their morals 
affected in the slightest manner that we could 
discover. To see them at work under the new 
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régime one would not see any apparent change ; 
they are the same subdued and humble race as of 
yore. They work without the fear of any cor- 
poral punishment hanging over them, and yet 
they work harder, because their pockets are 
affected by it. They are under the surveillance 
of a ‘gangsman,’ selected from their number, 
the old term ‘ overseer,’ like all Southern institu- 
tions, having become, or is fast growing obso- 
lete. The ‘gangsman’ has charge of a gang of 
25 or 30, and reports any lack of industry or 
shirking of duty, when the infractious member 
of the gang has his pay curtailed at the end of 
the month. This mode works well, and so do 
the workmen, with such an uninviting prospect 
to look for as the moon wanes. 

“The rules for the government of the farms 
are strict, and — is enforced in a military 
manner, any misbehaviour or infraction of rules 
being punished by a dismissal from service, while 
those who work well are rewarded by receiving 
an extra issue of clothing. The field hand re- 
ceives 10 dollars per month, while the ‘ gangs- 
man’ gets 15 dollars, the pay being graduated 
so as to suit the ability or condition of all en- 
gaged. The dependants, or those who are un- 
able to perform any labour, receive merely their 
rations and clothing, the children being sent to 
school, a building having been set apart for their 
use, and a competent teacher engaged. 

‘* There are some eighty children, ranging in 
age from four to fourteen years, now receiving 
tuition on the upper farm, the school on the 
lower farm not being now open, by reason of the 
unhealthy location and its effect on the teachers, 
who are unacclimatized. Some of the scholars 
are said to be quite apt, geography having already 
been introduced into their course of studies. The 
promotion and inculcation of religious exercises 
is also one of the chief objects of those having 
charge of the children. This seems to be more 
entertaining to them, and obtains a stricter 
attention on the part of the scholars, as they 
must be kept interested in order to quiet their 
restless disposition and get their attention. Clean- 
liness is rigidly enforced, both in person and 
among the quarters, a police force having been 
introduced, whose duties it is to attend to the sani- 
tary and healthful condition of the huts, and 
keep them nicely whitewashed. Every Saturday 
is set apart for the washing of clothing by the 
women, and the overhauling and greasing of the 
waggons engaged on the place by the men. 

“To those who are strict in observing the 
rules a plot of ground is allotted for the culti- 
vation of such vegetables as they may wish to 
raise; but the superintendant has found it neces- 
sary to prohibit the raising of pigs and poultry 
by the hands, from the fact that there was a 
large amount of rations consumed in support of 
these pets that might have been saved to the 
Government. This of course causes some dis- 
satisfaction among those who have been always 
allowed that privilege by their former masters; 
but, as a general rule, they do not ‘nurse 
trouble,” but take things as they are, without 
considering the propriety of patching that ideal 
umbrella which is to be so serviceable on that 
impending ‘rainy day’ which poor mortals are 
So apt to be overtaken by and enveloped in. 
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**Soon after taking charge of the farms, the 
superintendant discovered, also, that a large 
amount of rations, both of raiment and nourish- 
ment, was being bartered away by the hands to 
outside parties. To prevent this, an order pro- 
hibiting its continuance was issued, and a mess- 
house established, in which rations are issued, in 
bulk, already cooked and served up on tables. 
Vegetables are issued tri-weekly, and corn bread 
and pork forms, with occasional messes of fresh 
meat, the daily food for the hands. The field 
hands sit at the first table as the old plantation 
bell summons them, the dependants following 
at the second table. Dinner is served at one 
o’clock, and work’ resumed at two. The mess- 
room is situated at the end ofa long wooden 
building, some two hundred feet long by twenty- 
four broad, and occupies one-fourth of the build- 
ing, the rest being occupied as quarters, and is 
built with a special view to ventilation and the 
health of the occupants. 

** There was published in the papers some week 
or so since 2 communication from the superin- 
tendant of the farms, Lieutenant O’Brien, ad- 
dressed to Governor Bradford, complaining of 
the refusal of a Justice Alvey to cause to be 
issued a warrant for the arrest of a man who 
was charged with having struck a coloured man, 
the justice declining to comply, on the ground 
that the laws of Maryland did not allow a negro 
to testify against a white man. The lieutenant 
stigmatized the law as cruel and unjust, if exist- 
ing, and asked that the magistrate be removed 
from office. Governor Bradford has since re- 
plied to the communication, in effect, that Justice 
Alvey was right in his interpretation of the 
law, for such was undoubtedly the law of the 
land as existing some hundred and fifty years, 
and as such must be obeyed until repealed, how- 
ever odious, His Excellency also states, that even 
though the magistrate was wrong, he had not the 
power to remove him, as he was elected by the 
people, and not appointed by him. 

* In concluding our report of what came under 
our observation, we must give some idea of the 
condition of the freedmen. They seem to be 
contented and happy, as far as I could judge, and 
are fully satisfied with their lot. There are ex- 
ceptions, as usual in all bodies of men, whether 
white or black ; and those exceptions grow partly 
out of a desire for constant change, and partly 
because they are restricted in certain privileges 
which they formerly enjoyed —the raising of 
vegetables and poultry. A body of these sable 
malcontents—probably fifteen in number—came 
up to the head-quarters after work, and stated 
their desire to go back to their old homes in Vir- 
ginia. Their only reason for desiring the change 
was, as I have stated, the embargo placed upon 
fowl raising. They, of course, are allowed to go 
at pleasure, and transportation furnished them 
as far as Washington. The majority of them, 
however, prefer working for the Government to 
returning to their old homes, and risking the 
uncertain welcome they may receive. 

«¢ Government Farms, Md., Aug. 7.” 

(From the Washington Correspondence of the 

New-York Herald, 21st July.) 

“A special Government agent, now travelling 

through the Southern States, formerly a mem- 
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ber of Congress, and a prominent member of the 
Committee on the conduct of the war, has re- 

rted to the Secretary of War from the cities 
of Memphis, a-yv9 - and New Orleans, upon 
the condition of the freedmen and the Govern- 
ment plantations located in and about those vici- 
nities. At Memphis a considerable number of 
freedmen had been taken to plantations upon an 
island two miles below that city. The infirm 
were receiving supplies from Government, and 
the others were working diligently. 

“In the vicinity of Vicksburg 15,000 freed- 
men have located themselves as farmers, with 
their families. Two-thirds of this number had 
worked on their own account last year, and been 
so successful, that at the commencement of the 
present season it was difficult to induce them to 
hire themselves out. ‘Io these the Government 
had furnished seed and articles indispensable to 
farming, which were to be hereafter paid for out 
of their crops. The report states that expe- 
rience proves that the most feasible method of 
securing a livelihood to the negroes is to allow 
them small pieces of land for farming, thus teach- 
ing them a positive reliance upon themselves. 
The writer also states, that wherever the blacks 
receive their pay promptly, or have it in reason- 
able prospect, for their labour, they are work- 
ing as well as ever they did. Most of the freed- 
men working for hire are receiving eight dollars 
per month, or one-tenth and one-sixth of the 
forthcoming crop. 








- BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGROES’ 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 


WE have received the fortieth annual re- 
port of the above-mentioned Society, which 
is still actively employed in promoting the 
anti-slavery cause, according to the oppor- 
tunities which present themselves. The 
review of its operations for the past year 
embraces the progress of abolitionism in 
the United States, Spain, and Brazil, and 
especially of the movement in England in 
behalf of the freedmen. We believe that 
the Birmingham and Midland Freedmen’s- 
Aid Association owes its existence to the 
energetic Committee of the Birmingham 
Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend Society, and we 
know that one of the most active members 
of that Committee originated the idea of 
sending out a ship-load of articles and 
clothing for the freedmen. During the 
past year the Society has held several meet- 
ings and promoted others. Its donations 
to various Societies, and in aid of educa- 
tion in the West Indies, are on a scale of 
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liberality limited only by its resources. It 
is computed that 1835 children in Jamaica, 
Demerara, and Antigua benefit directly by 
the Society’s contributions. Levi Coftin’s 
mission to this country also figures to the 
amount of 50/. in aid of the objects of the 
Western Commission for Freedmen, and 
in all 2511. have been appropriated to the 
freedmen, through various channels of dis- 
tribution. A grant of 101/., in all, figures 
for negro education, of which 20/. 10s. to 
the Rev. E. Shrenck, for schools and an 
orphan house on the Gold Coast ; the re- 
mainder for the West Indies. Amongst 
the Society’s more public works may be 
mentioned an address to President Lin- 
coln on the subject of the ill-treatment of 
the coloured people of Natchez, and one 
of condolence to Mrs. Lincoln on the assas- 
sination of her husband, There has been 
a large demand for the report, and we un- 
derstand that the number issued falls 
greatly short of it. 
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